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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ANTIGONISH, N. S. 


V.—THE Heart oF Jesus A BURNING FURNACE oF CHARITY. 


“Heart of Jesus, burning furnace of charity, have mercy on us.”—Litany 
of the Sacred Heart. 

“Behold the Heart which hath so much loved men, which hath spared 
nothing, even to exhausting and consuming itself in order to give them 
testimony of its love; and in return I often receive only ingratitude.”—Words 
of Our Lord to Blessed Margaret Mary. 


SYNOPSIS.—The appeal of the wounded Heart of Jesus for the love of man. 
What are God’s claims to our love? All charity is love, but all love not 
charity. Two ultimate kinds of love: (a) Love of God. (b) Self-love. 
We love God because: (a) He has been good to us. (b) Because He 
is so good in Himself. (c) Because He is beauty itself. So many do not 
love God because they have so little knowledge of Him. Example of 
blind man on the roadside. God must be loved with the whole heart: 
(a) Because it is His. (b) Because He so desires it. Sacred Heart 
likens this love to “ fire,’ which ever tends upward—is a zealous element— 
and is ever active. Approach, then, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the burn- 
ing furnace of charity. 


This plaint of the Sacred Heart seems to have an added pathos 
in the month that is dedicated to Him. It is the cry of a Heart that 
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has been wounded for love of us. Let us heed the cry, and seek to 
make some return of love for all the love that He has lavished on 
us. And because knowing goes before loving, let us first see what 
charity is, and what claims God has to our undivided love. 

Charity is love, but not every love is charity. It makes all the 
difference in the world what we love and why we love it. The heart 
of man is made to love; love is the very life of it; yet not every love 
is good. Many kinds of love are bad, either because what we love 
is bad, or because we love it not as we ought. The love of sensual 
pleasure as such and for its own sake is bad, because sensual pleasure 
as such and for its own sake is bad and forbidden. This love we 
call lust. The love of money, or strong drink, or worldly glory, may 
be bad, and often is bad, not because money, or strong drink, or 
worldly glory, is bad in itself, but because we are apt to love it not 
as we ought ; because we are apt to love it too much, waste too much 
of our love upon it, of that love which we should give to higher and 
better things. So a thing may be good, and the love of it, in a given 
case, bad; and this is true of every one of what we call the good 
things of this world. 

I have said that there are many kinds of love. In the last analysis, 
however, there are but two; the love of God, and the love of self. 
“Two loves,” says St. Augustine, “ built two cities ; one the love of 
God, reaching to the contempt of self; the other the love of self, 
reaching to the contempt of God.” When a man loves money, or 
even a friend, for the sake of the pleasure or advantage the money 
or friend procures him, it is not the money or the friend he really 
loves at all; it is himself he loves. But suppose a man loves another 
because that other is good and worthy of love for his own sake; this 
is an unselfish love. Of this kind is charity, which is the love of God 
above all things, because He is so good in Himself. Not that we 
may not love God because He is good to us, but that we must love 
Him mainly and supremely because He is in Himself the fountain 
of all goodness. 

But so selfish are we that we are drawn to God and first learn to 
love Him because He has been so good to us. And this is a good 
motive—to begin with. God has been so good to us. He has made 
us out of nothing, and at every moment it is His almighty power 
that keeps us from falling back into nothingness. He has redeemed 
us by the blood of His only Son. He has watched over us from the 
cradle with more than a father’s care, with more than a mother’s 
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tender love. He has borne with us so patiently, pardoned our sins 
so often, returned good for the evil we have done against Him. If 
we love our parents, our friends, our benefactors, how much more 
ought we to love God the great Father of all, from whom all father- 
hood is named in heaven and on earth; God who is our best and 
truest friend ; God who is our sovereign benefactor ! 

And God is so good in Himself. This is another and higher title 
He has to our love. Is not the good the very thing that stirs love 
into life? ‘Take away the good, and there is nothing left that is 
lovable. Now God is goodness itself. We say of creatures that 
they are good; we say of God that He is goodness. All that there 
is of goodness, scattered with lavish hand throughout the world, in 
Him is gathered up into unity and exists without limit. If, then, 
by the first law of our being we are drawn to that which is good; if 
itis not in our nature to love evil as such, but only when it comes 
before us in the guise of something that is good; is it not plain that 
supreme goodness has a supreme claim to our love? 

Once more, God is beauty itself. Who is there that is not 
enamored of the beautiful? Who, indeed, can help loving it? 
Beauty has a potent charm for us; it flings its spell upon us, and 
wins our love almost in spite of us. Men dote on nature for its 
beauty, and poets go into raptures over it. We hear talk of the love 
of nature, and even of the worship of nature. And truly there is 
much that is beautiful in nature, in the world around us, more 
especially at this season of the year. Every flower that blooms is 
full of beauty ; there is a charm in the summer landscape, and a glory 
in the firmament above, where the golden sun shines by day, and 
the moon and stars give their light when the day is done. And man 
himself is not devoid of what he so much admires in nature. Fallen 
though he is, he still bears about him the tokens of what he was be- 
fore the fall. Mere corporal beauty counts for little, even though 
it be made much of, but in man we may find moral goodness, which 
is the beauty of the soul. 

Now, if these things that are in the world are beautiful after their 
way and in their degree, how much more beautiful is He who made 
them! All the loveliness of this world, what is it but a faint reflec- 
tion of the loveliness that is uncreated and divine? And, then, 
earthly beauty at best is but a frail thing; it blooms for a brief sea- 
son, then fades forever; but the divine, the uncreated, can never 
fade. “Too late have I known thee,” is the cry that came from the 
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heart of Augustine, “too late have I loved thee, O Beauty ever 
ancient and ever new!” 

But if God is so good to us, and so good in Himself, nay, goodness 
itself and beauty, how comes it that we love Him so little, and that 
so many love Him not at all? This comes, in the first place, from our 
not knowing God as He really is, from our being blind to His good- 
ness and His beauty. We see Him now as in a glass, darkly, nor 
are we at pains to know more of Him, to learn by thought and 
study the surpassing claims that He has to our love. We read in 
the Gospel how a blind man once sat by the wayside begging as our 
Lord was passing by. He was a type of those who are spiritually 
blind, who know not and love not the God of all goodness. Content 
with the perishable things of earth, they sit by the wayside to enjoy 
them, while others are pressing on toward the goal to the prize of 
their high calling, eager to enter and dwell in the house not made 
with hands. Oh, if they, too, like that blind man, would but lift 
their voices and cry out to the pitying Christ, “ Lord, that I may see,” 
how gladly would He open their eyes and kindle in their hearts the 
blessed fire He came to cast upon the earth! But men will not thus 
cry to the Lord; or, if they do, the cry is from the lips only, and not 
from the heart. They give all their love to creatures, and have none 
left for their Creator. “ Be astonished at this, O ye heavens,” says 
God by the mouth of His prophet, “and ye gates thereof be very 
desolate. For my people have done two evils. They have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living waters, and have dug for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.” Thus it is; men 
seek to slake their thirst for happiness at the broken cisterns of this 
world. They have set their hearts on the things that are upon the 
earth. They would love God, perhaps, if only He would be content 
to share their love with creatures. But this He will not, can not, do. 
He is sovereign goodness, and must be loved with a sovereign love, 
or not at all. 

And this brings us to another point. What must be the measure 
of our love for God? How great must it be? There can be no 
measure; He is to be loved without measure. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart. He is a jealous God, and can 
brook no rival. Nor can He have a rival (be it said for our com- 
fort) save sin alone. For all love that is not sinful is good, and, in 
the final synthesis, goes back to its source in God Himself. For 
how can the love of the good but lead to God, the infinite ocean of 
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goodness ! There is never a tiny rivulet that runs but flows at last 
into the sea. 

God wants the whole heart, because it is all His, nor will He take 
less than what is His own. The devil will be satisfied with a little 
corner of the heart—at first, for once he gains an entrance he will 
make it all his own. You know of the judgment of Solomon, which 
we read of in the Third Book of Kings. Two women came before 
the tribunal of this most wise King, bearing with them a child of 
which each claimed to be the mother. Solomon bade his attendants 
bring a sword and divide the child in two, giving half to the one 
and half to the other. Now, she whose child it was cried out, “ I be- 
seech thee, lord, give her the child alive, and do not kill it.” But the 
other said, “ Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it.” And 
the King at once bade them deliver the living child to the woman 
who spoke first, “ For,” said he, “she is the mother thereof.” And 
so is God the true Lord of the heart of man, for He will not have it 
divided. 

This, then, is charity, to love God with the whole heart, that is, 
above all things. He does not require us to love Him more tenderly, 
or with greater warmth of feeling, than we love any creature; for 
the essence of charity is not in sensible emotion. What He requires 
is that we should love Him more, simply but positively more, than 
any other being; that we should place Him in our hearts before all 
that is not He; that we should give Him the preference over any- 
thing and everything that might come between us and Him, our 
Creator and Redeemer, our first beginning and last end. And, as I 
have said, sin alone, mortal sin, can set up a barrier between us and 
our God ; and, therefore, is this the true test of charity, that we keep 
the commandments, for keeping these we shall not sin at any time; 
keeping these we give the surest proof, because practical, that God 
has a place in our hearts from which neither self-interest, nor the 
promptings of our passions, nor the blandishments of the world, 
nor the seductions of Satan, can ever dislodge Him. 

The Lord of the Sacred Heart, who is the true lover of our souls, 
likens charity to a fire which He has come to cast upon the earth; 
nor could there be found an apter comparison. None of the com- 
mon elements is so much like charity as fire is. The ancients used 
to think that fire is not native to the earth, that its home is some- 
where in the skies, and they accounted in this way for its uncon- 
querable tendency to soar upward, as if to seek its first home above 
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and regain its native element. Grant that this is not true of fire, it 
certainly is true of charity that its home is in the skies. It is God’s 
own gift, coming down from heaven, and making the soul that re- 
ceives it ever soar above the things of earth, and cry out with the 
Royal Psalmist, “‘ Who will give me wings like a dove, and I will 
fly and be at rest?” Again, fire is what we may call a jealous ele- 
ment; it brooks no rival; it will cease to lord it over the other ele- 
ments only when it is altogether spent. So with charity; it must 
reign in the heart over every other love, or be utterly quenched, 
Once more, fire is an active element ; it must be active or it will cease 
to be. Earth of its nature is inert; water though often in motion js 
found stagnant; even the fickle wind is sometimes at rest, as ina 
dead calm ; but fire is in activity till it expires. Here again we come 
round to that test of true charity—good works. Are we earnest, in- 
stant in doing good? If not, the fire of charity is dying within us, or 
already dead. Good works are the fuel that feed it; if the fuel fail, 
the fire must go out. 

Let us, then, when we find that the fire of charity is burning low, 
be it in the cold of winter or the heat of summer, come to Jesus in 
the Holy Sacrament, draw near to His Sacred Heart, this “ burning 
furnace of charity,” that He may warm our cold hearts and kindle 
in them the fire of His love. Amen. 





TRINITY SUNDAY. 
THE BLESSED TRINITY, THE CHRISTIAN GOD. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“ Going therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxviii. 19. 


Exordium.—The wonderful mystery of the Trinity, the basis of 
Christianity (cf. Gaume,* IT. 157). 


* Catechism of Perseverance. 
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Vague idea and obscure traditions concerning a Trinity prior to 
the Christian era, even among pagans (Genius of Christianity, Ch. 
IlI.). Man in his fallen nature prone to idolatry—the worship of 
many gods. 

Jehovah was obliged to deal severely with His chosen people to 
wean them from this error. Hence He would not reveal to them 
clearly the mystery of the Trinity, lest it should be a stumbling- 
block to them. Besides, in the sublime economy of the redemption 
and regeneration of mankind, the work of the Holy Ghost was to 
follow that of the Son. 

Hence the difference in the new law: With the coming of the 
Saviour came also the full revelation of this great and adorable 
mystery. 

I. The revelation: The way partially prepared by the Messianic 
prophecies: “ The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my Son” (Ps. 
ii. 7). “The Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at my right hand” 
(Ps. cix. 1). ‘‘ Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 
his name shall be called Emmanuel ”—God with us (Is. vii. 14.) “A 
child is born to us, and a son is giventous . . . and his name 
shall be called Wonderful Counsellor, God the Mighty . . . the 
Prince of Peace” (Is. ix. 6). 

All these prophecies undeniably fulfilled in our Lord. At His 
haptism the testimony of the Father is heard: “ This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased ;” and at the same time the Holy 
Ghost appears in visible shape ( Matt. iii. 16, 17). 

The Son, in turn, gives testimony to the Holy Ghost: “I will ask 
the Father and he will give you another Paraclete, that he may re- 
main with you forever” (John xiv. 16). ‘“‘ When the Paraclete 
cometh, whom I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of Truth, 
who proceedeth from. the Father, he shall give testimony of me” 
(John xv. 26). ‘* But when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
teach you all truth’ (John xvi. 13). Finally our Lord commands 
His apostles to preach and to baptize not in His name alone, but in 
the name of the three divine Persons: “ Going, teach all nations,” etc. 

II. The mystery explained to us by the Church: 

Distinction, equality, divine attributes of the three Persons. Each 
infinite, each omnipotent, each true God. Yet not three Gods, but 
one God (Gaume ii. 156; Athanasian Creed). 

A mystery utterly beyond the grasp of human reason. Yet it com- 
mends itself to our reason. God would not be God if we could com- 
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prehend all His acts and all His attributes—if we could fathom 
His nature. 

The limited can not measure the unlimited—the infinite. Byt 
there can be practical knowledge, and more than moral certainty, 
without complete comprehension. 

All nature is full of mysteries—things we can not comprehend. 
Men themselves create mysteries for their less intelligent fellow men, 

All great inventions are things incomprehensible to the vast ma- 
jority of people, even to those who use them and profit by them. 
The inventor, or the glib-tongued agent may explain them, and the 
explanation will be accepted with absolute confidence as true, though 
not understood. 

Who, then, will deny the power of God to reveal things above our 
comprehension? Or who will reject the authority of Him who is 
truth itself and infinite knowledge? 

The mystery of the Trinity, therefore, no stumbling-block to 
human reason. God has lifted just “so much of the veil as will 
enable us to see what is useful and profitable to us, and no more” 
(Christian Heritage, 292). Let no one dare seek for more, for 
“ He that is a searcher of majesty shall be overwhelmed by glory” 
(Prov. xxv. 27, and Eccli. iii. 22. Cf. Kenrick in utroque). 

III. The adorable mystery of the Trinity brings us nearer to our 
personal God—gives us a clearer insight into His nature. We can not 
contemplate God in all His essential relations to us at once. We 
need to consider Him under different aspects—in different relations. 
This the mystery of the Trinity enables us to do. 

We contemplate and adore Him as our Father: Our finite reason 
fails to fathom the depths of goodness, bounty, love, implied in that 
endearing title. 

We contemplate Him as our Saviour, Redeemer, Mediator, Ad- 
vocate. Inexhaustible source of ennobling, consoling thought. We 
contemplate Him as the Holy Spirit, the Illuminator of our in- 
tellect, the Teacher of all truth, the Sanctifier of our spiritual being 
the Strengthener of our vacillating will. 

What grander or more consoling than this triple concept of the 
one Almighty, Eternal God! 

Conclusion.— Thanks to God for this unspeakable gift” of 
divine revelation. Thanks to our blessed Saviour for the command 
He gave to His apostles. 
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Thanks to them and to their successors for having been so faithful 
to their mission. 

Thanks to Holy Mother Church for instructing us in this mystery, 
and for keeping it constantly before our minds in her prayers and 
hymns, in the recitation of the Psalms, and in the beautiful Christian 
practice of the Sign of the Cross. 

“We invoke thee, we praise thee, we adore thee, O blessed 
Trinity!’’ “Glory be to the Father,” etc. 





THE OCTAVE OF PENTECOST. 
BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., ERDINGTON ABBEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


“And I will ask the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete, that 
he may abide with you forever; the Spirit of Truth . . . He will teach 
you all things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said 
to you.”—John xiv. 16, 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Octave of Pentecost. Consider the Church as the 
organ of the Holy Spirit. Pentecost is her birthday. 
II. The change effected by the descent of the Holy Spirit. His abid- 
ing presence with her the source of all her attributes and endowments. 
Her unity, (1) visible, according to Christ's plan; (2) perpetual, 
according to His promise. 
Her infallibility—perpetual. Heretics appeal to the primitive 
Church, as tf He had left her now. Or they assert His presence in sepa- 
rated, warring “ branches.” Both are blasphemies against God’s promises 


and against His sancity. 
V. Our duty is to love and obey the Church, and make her known. 


The feast we celebrate to-day is not merely the commemoration of 
the most blessed Trinity, it is also the Octave of Pentecost ; and it is 
under this latter aspect that I wish now to consider it. The feast of 
the Holy Spirit is, as you know, the second festival in dignity of all 
the Christian year. And the mysteries it contains are so varied and 
so magnificent, the lessons it teaches so sublime and so important, that 
not an octave merely, but a week of years would be insufficient to 
do more than lightly touch upon some of their more important fea- 
tures. 

And so to-day, I would call to your remembrance the one fact that 
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on the feast of Pentecost we celebrate the birthday of the Bride of 
Christ—our holy mother, the Church. 

I. More than eighteen centuries have fled since the day that that 
upper room on Mount Sion was swayed and shaken by the divine 
tempest which rushed down from on high, and the brows of Mary 
and the apostles bore each a fambent flame of supernatural light; 
more than eighteen centuries since Peter stood up in the midst and 
spoke his apostolic message to the wondering throng; since the 
purifying waters were poured forth in divine profusion, so that in 
one day more than three thousand souls were regenerated and 
gathered into the fold of Christ; eighteen centuries of persecution 
and conflict, triumphs and glories, agonies and defeats, yet still she, 
our sacred, our beloved mother, who was born in the rushing, mighty 
wind and in the fiery tongues of Pentecost, lives on her wondrous 
life of supernatural beauty. Still she teaches us the same old truths 
she proclaimed at Pentecost by the lips of the first Pope. Still she 
guides us on our road to heaven; nourishes, cleanses, strengthens us 
with the same divine sacraments. Still may she be known and dis- 
tinguished among all nations, among all sects, among all creeds and 
religions, by all who seek her with humble hearts: the Church Cath- 
olic, the spouse of Christ, the kingdom of heaven, the true Sion, the 
mother of all living! 

And the secret of this miracle is the mystery of Pentecost—“ I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost ;” we say, “ the Holy Catholic Church.” 

II. Think of it, my brethren, a few weeks back, on Easter eve, 
where was this Church of God? The synagogue had consummated 
her apostasy, had crucified the Messias; the apostles and dis- 
ciples of Jews were despairing of His cause; only in the immac- 
ulate heart of Mary burned steadfast yet the divine light of faith. 
Mary at that moment represented the Church. A little later, 
after the Resurrection, one by one, penitent and ashamed, 
the faithful gathered round their Lord. But during that great 
Novena in the Coenaculum, which ended so marvelously last Sun- 
day, how many were gathered together in prayer with Mary and 
with Peter? But a hundred and twenty souls. 

Yet no sooner is the Holy Ghost poured forth upon these souls, 
enlightening, inspiring, enkindling, than the heavenly flame bursts 
forth from that first sanctuary with a divine impetuosity, and the 
net of Peter is filled to breaking with the mighty haul of fish; the 
Church of Christ rushes forward by leaps and bounds to the con- 
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quest of the world ; the timid, shrinking, faithless disciples are trans- 
formed into heroes of lion-like courage, unshrinking constancy, in- 
exhaustible devotion; nothing can affright them, discourage them, 
overcome them now. Such is the result of the coming of the Para- 
clete; such the mystery of Pentecost. 

The Church of God did not exist in her perfection, in her com- 
pleteness of organization till Whitsunday. Just as the body is not 
complete without the soul, which vivifies and quickens it, so with the 
Church; for the Holy Ghost is to her, as St. Augustine has taught 
us, what the soul is to the body. 

The Church, says St. Paul, is “ built together into an habitation 
of God in the spirit” (Eph. ii. 22). Without the presence of the 
Holy Ghost within her she could not exist; in Him she lives and 
moves and has her being. And so it was that our divine Lord 
promised that the Paraclete should abide with her forever—in aeter- 
num. It is from this intimate connection, a real, personal, substantial 
union, which may even be compared, says Cardinal Manning, with 
that of the Godhead and the manhood in the Person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that the Church’s attributes and endowments flow. 
Her unity, sanctity, perpetuity, infallibility, are a necessary conse- 
quence of this presence of the Spirit within her; and it is this which 
distinguishes her from all other religious systems, and makes her 
the divinely appointed channel of all God’s graces to men. 

III. Let us see how this applies to her unity. The Church is one, 
because the Spirit is one. Because He is forever indissolubly united 
to her; therefore she can never be torn asunder by schisms, never 
even for an instant. St. Augustine, after dwelling on this truth, 
says, “See what ye have to fear. In the body of a man it may 
happen that a member be cut off. Does the soul follow the severed 
member? While it was in the body it was alive; cut off, its life is 
lost. So a man is a Christian and a Catholic while he is alive in the 
body ; cut off, he becomes a heretic. The Holy Ghost does not follow 
the amputated limb.” 

Whether it be one unhappy man here and there, or many, even a 
whole nation all at once, which is thus torn off, it is the same. They 
are without life, because cut off from the body, which is the organ 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus you see, dear brethren, it is by no accident 
that in the Creed we say, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Catholic Church ;” the two articles are not thus united without good 
reason. 
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“We being many are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another” (Rom. xii. 5), “ for in one Spirit we were all bap- 
tized into one body ” (I. Cor. xii. 13). This teaching of St. Paul is 
as true now, after eighteen centuries, as it was at the time when he 
wrote. There can be only one true Church, because the one Spirit 
can not be divided, and the Church without the Spirit would be a 
body without a soul. 

Our Lord has established this unity as a proof to the world of the 
reality and truth of His divine mission—“ that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me.” 

And these words of her divine Founder and Head show as clearly 
that the unity He established was to be no mere hidden interior sym- 
pathy of soul with soul, no mere individual connection of Christ 
with His elect, but a true outward union of the members with one 
another, and of the whole body with Himself, based on common 
participation in the same sacraments, common obedience to the same 
pastors, common profession of the same faith. The Church was 
compared by Him to a kingdom, a body, a city set on a hill, a light 
shining from a candlestick and lighting all in the house, just as the 
prophets had sung of it as the Lord’s house set high on the moun- 
tains, and as the King’s highway so broad and plain that the simple 
might not err therein, or the wayfarer lose his path. It was then 
to be a visible organization spread throughout the world; a true 
body, with many members, and its wondrous unity was to be the 
sign that should convince the world of the divinity of its founder and 
the truth of His message. 

To see anything less than this would be strangely to misunder- 
stand our divine Saviour’s plan of redemption; it would be high 
treason to Him to suggest either that He knew not what was best, 
or that He failed in carrying it out. 

And as this unity is visible, so it is perpetual, and for precisely 
the same reason. If the Church’s unity could be suspended, even 
for a moment, if we could see her torn asunder into different 
branches each separated from the other, it would be clear that our 
Lord’s promises had utterly failed. The unity of the Church, like 
all her other attributes, flows directly from the nature of God the 
Holy Spirit, as well as from the promises of God the Son. Again, a 
soul can not animate two bodies, nor can two rival Churches each 
possess the indwelling guiding presence of the Holy Ghost. 
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The conception of the Church given in the popular Anglican hymn, 


“By schisms rent asunder, 
By heresies distressed,” 


is unthinkable to the Catholic. If God’s Church could be rent 
asunder she would be no longer God’s Church. She is imperishable, 
because He who dwells in her is God; she is one, because He who is 
thus indissolubly united to her, is also numerically and essentially 
one; she is holy because He is the fountain of sanctity; she is in- 
fallible because He is immutable and unerring. This union, so inti- 
mate, so divine, so necessary, can not be marred by man’s sins, any 
more than can the holy Sacraments, which ever remain unchangeably 
pure and divine, even when those who minister and receive them are 
all in mortal sin. 

And as with her unity so with her infallibility—it is perpetual. 
She can not err because He speaks through her voice. She is as cer- 
tain now as she was in the time of the apostles, because He can not 
change. Heretics always appeal to the ancient Church against the 
living Church, and this appeal alone is a proof of their heresy ; for it 
practically denies the presence of the Holy Ghost, according to the 
promises of Christ, abiding in His Church forever. 

Besides, who can be certain what the early Church did teach? If 
the Holy Ghost is no longer in her she is dead; and there can be no 
certainty about the teaching of a Church which is dead and gone 
centuries ago. Only the Church of to-day knows what the Church 
of old taught, because the Church of to-day is the same as that of 
old, guided, inspired, directed, dwelt in by the same Spirit. 

This then is our answer to those who say that the Church has 
changed, or erred, and is no longer the organ of the Holy Ghost. 
They throw the lie in the face of our blessed Lord Himself. They 
practically deny His Godhead, in refusing to submit to His Church. 
They deny the Holy Ghost to be God, in daring to suggest that He 
is liable to change or to repentance. The other alternative which 
Protestants, especially High Church Anglicans, propose, is even a 
greater blasphemy against the divine Spirit. The Church still lives 
on, they say, invisibly one, though outwardly divided into branches, 
and the Holy Ghost dwells and teaches in each of these parts or 
branches. 

But if so, how is it that we find these so-called branches, the 
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Roman, the Greek, and the Anglican Churches, as they are called, 
teaching opposite and contradictory doctrines? The holy Roman 
Church declares, e. g., that the infallibility of the successor of St. 
Peter is an article of a faith, revealed by God, to be held by all under 
peril of eternal damnation ; the others deny this; they would stultify 
themselves did they not. The Greeks agree with us in proclaiming 
the dogma of transubstantiation; the Anglicans declare it to be a 
‘fond thing vainly invented.” The Easterns declare, as we do, that 
there are seven sacraments; the Anglicans declare that there are 
but two. 

You see, my brethren, the fearful consequences of such a belief, 
What! the Holy Spirit of truth teaching falsehood, black in one 
country, white in another! Ah, truly, it is better to believe with 
others that our Lord’s promise has failed (though that be blasphemy) 
and that there is no more Church of God on earth, than that several 
rival contradictory religions are each part of the one true Church 
inspired by the divine Paraclete. 

There is then, there can be, but one Church, and she must be in- 
fallible in her teaching, visibly one, perpetual to the end of time and 
to all eternity. But which is this Church; how are we to know it, 
how distinguish it from the many loud-voiced sects which dispute 
for our allegiance? The answer is not difficult, for there is but one 
claimant to this dignity, but one body which dares to proclaim in 
the face of all the world that she is the only true, infallible, divine 
Church founded by Christ, vivified by the Holy Ghost, endowed 
with sanctity, miracles, perpetuity, unchangeableness of doctrine ; and 
that is the Church to which you and I, my brethren, have the un- 
speakable happiness to belong, the mother of our souls, the guide of 
our steps, the consoler of our sorrows, the joy and sweetness of our 
lives, the holy Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church, founded upon 
Peter, that rock against which the gates of hell shall never prevail, 
the fruitful mother of all the saints who ever lived, or shall live until 
the end of time. 

But, alas! we know that all do not believe in her, all do not recog- 
nize her, bow before her, obey her. And it is the great grief of our 
lives and the abiding sorrow of our hearts, that the majority of our 
fellow countrymen ignore her, misrepresent her, or even malign and 
hate her. 

What can we do to show that we at least are faithful, that we at 
least are loving? The answer is not far to seek. By living lives 
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worthy of her, and by seeking to make her known in all her divine 
beauty and attractiveness. We have been celebrating during the nine 
days which elapsed between Ascension Day and Pentecost the novena 
of the Holy Spirit, at the special desire of that great Pontiff who 
now sits upon the throne of Peter. He has seen that the time is 
come to redouble our efforts and multiply our prayers that the world 
may be brought back to the unity from which it has so miserably 
strayed. And so he directs our hearts and our prayers to that divine 
Spirit whose advent we have been celebrating, well knowing that 
if we besiege the throne of grace with our ardent and united suppli- 
cations God will not be deaf to our prayers. For the Pope would 
not have us be content with praying for this great end merely dur- 
ing the novena of Pentecost; he wishes us to be instant in prayer at 
all times and seasons, to be unwearied in our supplications to the 
Spirit of truth. He it is who inspires these prayers, and presents 
them ever before the Father with groanings that can not be uttered. 
Conversions are His work; each one is a most wonderful miracle of 
His power and His love. He, the lumen cordium, He alone can 
enlighten these poor souls ; He alone can show them the lovely vision 
of His mystical body, in all its ineffable holiness and perfect unity, 
not with faint, halting words as I have tried to describe it to you to- 
day, but with illuminations of divine grace, and irresistible prompt- 
ings of the soul’s most hidden depths. He alone can restore the 
wondrous spectacle of a united Christendom, and He is only waiting 
for our prayers to hasten to accomplish His work. 

Let our prayers be fervent and unceasing ; let our personal devotion 
to this divine Paraclete grow ever more strong, more filial, more 
perfect; and then indeed we shall be worthy members of that body 
of which He is the guide, the life, the soul, the creator, and the end. 

And with our devotion to Him will grow and deepen and ever be- 
come more intense our love and devotion to our dear mother the 
Church! Oh, how we should love her; how we should cling to her! 
If we realized what it was to belong to her. Perhaps only those 
of you who are converts can realize what she is by contrast with what 
they have left. Oh, the riches of the Church! her inestimable, un- 
speakable treasures, treasures of sanctity, treasures of peace and 
ever growing joy as the soul learns to love her more, and ever lean- 
ing on her more strongly, knowing her more deeply, finds her per- 
fections more inexhaustible, more wondrous than heart had conceived 
or eye had seen or ear had heard! And yet, perchance, I am wrong; 
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it is you who have known her from the beginning, who have been 
brought up at her knee, who have learned from her mouth to lisp 
your childish prayers, who have seen her beauties unfolding as your 
mind grew capable of comprehending them, who have never found 
her fail in sickness or health, sorrow or joy; it is you who know her 
best, and therefore love her most. 

Ah! how can any one be a bad Catholic? How can heart be so 
ungrateful as to neglect the mother who bore him, to despise her 
commands, or grudgingly do the minimum of what she requires? 
Oh let us be more faithful children, more devout lovers of the holy 
Church. Then will our joy be full when we come to die, and we can 
say with St. Teresa, “I die a child of the holy Catholic Church.” 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE GOODNESS OF GOD AND THE BLINDNESS OF MAN. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 
BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“T say unto you, that none of those men that were invited shall taste of 
my supper.”—Luke xiv. 24. 


Exordium.—This beautiful parable easily admits of various inter- 
pretations and applications (cf. a Lapide, in loco; Maldonatus in 
Matt. xxii.). 

One interpretation is, that it represents, 1. The efforts which God 
made through our divine Saviour, His Son (cf. Parable in Matt. 
xxii.), and is still making, to bring men to a knowledge of the truth 
and to the possession of eternal happiness; 2. The folly and blind- 
ness of very many who refuse or neglect to profit by this goodness 
of God. 

I. The goodness of God: He makes “a great supper.” Prepares 
for man happiness, riches, and enjoyment of which he has no con- 
ception: “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
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into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them 
that love him ” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

He invites many: “Come to me all you that labor and are bur- 
dened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 28). “He that shall 
drink of the water that I will give him shall not thirst forever ” (John 
iv. 13). “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall not 
hunger: and he that believeth in me shall never thirst ” (John vi. 35). 

He sends His servant to notify those who had been “ invited ”— 
who had had ample opportunities of knowing who He was, and what 
His banquet meant. They do not come. 

The second time He sends His servant “ into the streets and lanes,” 
not to “ invite ” again “ the rich and the proud and the mighty,” but 
to “ bring in the poor, and the feeble, and the blind, and the lame.” 

Even yet there is room. The third time He sends the servant 
into “the highways and hedges,” and “ compels ”’ them to come in, 
in order that “ His house may be filled.”’ 

True picture of the dealings of God with man. 

II. The blindness of man in dealing with God: 

The first call or invitation was given to the Jews—to the intelli- 
gent and learned and prosperous ones of the world. 

They should have understood and appreciated it. 

The same invitation is still constantly given; and still ignored in 
precisely the same way. 

The excuses offered are in direct opposition to the teachings and 
maxims of the Gospel. 

“T have bought a farm, and must needs go and see to it.’’ Over- 
anxiety about the riches and the goods of earth. No time to give 
to the things of God; to eternal truth; to the “ lasting habitation ”: 
“Thou fool; this night do they require thy soul of thee; and whose 
shall these things be which thou hast provided?” (Luke xii. 20). 

“T have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to try them:” Some 
see in this excuse the type of avarice. Morbid contemplation of 
temporal possessions ; busy absorbing schemes for further gains, to 
the forgetting of God and the neglect of bounden duty to Him. 

Is it not also a picture true to life of the manner in which many 
spend their Sundays, with horses and yachts, excursions, club meet- 
ings, and even sinful excesses ? 

Can those who thus spend the day set apart by divine ordinance 
for homage to God and virtuous rest dare say, “I pray thee, hold 
me excused ”? 
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“ And another said: I have married a wife, and therefore I can not 
come.”’ Does not even ask to be excused. This strikes the keynote 
of the greatest of social evils. Profanation of the sacrament of matri- 
mony, and the consequent absence of religion and waning of the 
faith in the family. 

St. Paul says, “ This is a great sacrament, but I speak in Christ 
and in the Church” (Ephes. v. 32). “ Marriage honorable in all” 
(Heb. xiii. 4). 

Our Lord honored it by His presence, and by His first miracle 
(John ii. 1-11). Proclaimed its sacred indissolubility : “ What God 
has joined together, let no man put asunder ”’ ( Matt. xix. 6). 

What kind of marriage must that be which prevents man or woman 
from “ rendering to God the things that are God’s”’? (Matt. xxii. 
21). 

“Go quickly therefore into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the feeble, and the blind, and the lame.” 

This order met with much more success. 

Proof that human miseries bring men nearer and more easily to 
God than riches and so-called prosperity. ‘* Amen I say to you, the 
rich man shall hardly (i. e., with difficulty) enter the kingdom of 
heaven ” (Matt. xix. 23). 

Proof also that God has special care of the less fortunate. Urges 
them to accept and profit by His graces. Their very misfortunes are 
the messengers sent to “ bring them in.” 

Stronger yet are the efforts of God in regard to those poor crea- 
tures who have fallen into the depths of sin, and are hopelessly dis- 
couraged, who keep far away from all good influences. 

“Go out into the highways and hedges and compel them to come 
in.” So our blessed Lord tells us that the shepherd “ will leave the 
nine-nine (sheep) in the desert, and go after the one that is lost 
until he find it” (Luke xv. 4). 

The Catholic Church may well be proud of her 
she is “the Church of the poor.” 

Conclusion.—Warning to those who allow worldly possessions or 
occupations, or social follies and vices, to keep them away from the 
service and the friendship of God. 

Warning to the poor, and the unfortunate, and the outcasts, to 
appreciate God’s special goodness and solicitude in their regard. 
They are not only “ invited,” but “ urged ” to come to His banquet. 

If they fail, they, too, will fall under the condemnation: “I say 
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to you that none of those men that were invited shall taste of my 
supper.” 

Exhortation to all to profit by the twofold lesson taught in this 
beautiful parable. 

Let not the goods of this world—God’s gifts—be used to offend 
Him; nor let the misfortunes of this life be an occasion of abandon- 
ing Him. 

Fail not to accept, eagerly and gratefully, the invitation so often 

iven. For “ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God” (Luke xiv. 15). 





SACRIFICE OF SELF. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“In this we have known the charity of God, because he hath laid down 
his life - us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” (Epistle 
of day. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. As Christ laid down His life for us, we are called upon 
to give our life for the brethren: a distinctively Christian teaching. 2. The 
excellence of this sacrifice springs principally from its motive, the love 
of Jesus Christ. The Incarnation of the Son of God manifesting His love 
and sacrifice demands these in return from man. 3. Sacrifice of self must 
be shown not simply on rare occasions, but in our daily life. 4. Apart 
from the good to others springing from such a life, the individual soul 
is bettered. Instances of the Priest and the Parent. 5. Characteristics of 
their lives must, to an extent, be found in the lives of all. 


1. St. John, the apostle of love, in to-day’s epistle, draws a deep 
lesson of charity from the death of the Saviour. Our blessed Lord 
Himself had said: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends ;” and in His willing atonement for 
sin upon the cross, He gave us the supreme instance of such a love. 
He fulfilled the word literally. While the apostle indicates a parallel 
between the sacrifice of Christ and the duty of all Christians, he 
insists upon it not so much in a literal as in a figurative sense. He 
tells His disciples, and may we not include all true Christians in that 
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category, that they, too, ought to lay down their lives for the 
brethren; but no one will say that by this statement He means that 
all are called upon to make the sacrifice unto death. He speaks 
rather in an applied sense. He speaks of that which may be truly 
called the laying down of one’s life for others, namely, the devoting 
of that life to the interests and the welfare of our fellow beings. 

It may be called a heroic doctrine, and yet there is none more dis- 
tinctively Christian ; it may be called, by some at least, an impossible 
counsel, and yet there is none, among the teachings of the Saviour, 
more frequently demanded; it may be called a surprising and an ex- 
ceptional word, and yet there is none plainer in all the Scriptures of 
the New Testament. Nor are we left without the practical interpre- 
’ tation of this command. Not only St. John, but the other writers of 
the word of God also follow simply and submissively the new teach- 
ing proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth. We are to lay down our lives 
for the brethren. This means that we are to devote ourselves to 
their welfare; that we are to uproot the most pagan of our inclina- 
tions; that we are to eradicate selfishness and to supplant it by a. 
fraternal charity that expresses itself in the sacrifice of self. The 
excellence of such sacrifice springs from its motive and its effects. 

2. As St. John indicates, in the words of our text, the true motive 
of a life given up to the welfare of others, the motive which sanctifies, 
is the love of Him who first gave His life for us. “ The charity of 
Christ presseth us,” wrote St. Paul; and St. Francis de Sales, who 
loved so strongly, said : “ We know that Jesus, the true God, loved us 
so as to suffer death, and even the death of the cross, for our salva- 
tion. Does not such a love put our hearts, as it were, under a press 
to force from them love by a violence which is stronger in proportion 
as it is more amiable? ” The violence of sacrifice is a violence arising 
from love, love especially as it is manifested in the central mystery 
of our religion, the Incarnation of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. In the Incarnation was begun that sacrifice which continued 
through the life of Christ and reached its culmination on Calvary’s 
summit. For Christ “ emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men and in habit found as a man. He 
humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death 
of the cross.” 

Should not the thought of this love on the part of God, of a Divine 
Person taking upon Himself human nature for our benefit and our 
salvation, coming to lead a life of poverty among men who despised 
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Him, awaken in our hearts the inspiring impulse to not only give 


r something to Him in return, but also to do all we can in behalf of 
ks others for His sake? To gain temporal advancement, to gain honor 
ly and the love and praise of men, to attain the advantages that riches 
ag bring, to satisfy the desires of our senses, even to obtain what will 
enable us to sin, we make sacrifices greater and more difficult than 
i we are willing to make for Him who loves us with an undying love. 
le We who are willing to give up so much for earthly things can but 
“ slightly understand the actions of those who devote their lives to the 
4 service of God’s poor and afflicted. We but incompletely grasp the 
of motives which inspired such as a St. Vincent de Paul, a St. Francis 
‘ Xavier, and in our own day, a Father Damien. They were motives 
of of the highest love arising from an appreciation of the fact that in 
* the Incarnation God united Himself to human nature in and because 
. of love. There is and can be no other explanation. Out of the ex- 
0 uberance of His divine charity He descended to man that man might 
. be raised to God. | 
* St. John realized this great truth. Among the apostles, the Chris- 
e tian mind has accorded him the title of the apostle of love. His | 
love was strong, burning, fervid, but it was also manly. And so 
e his words are the words of a heart without guile, earnest, sincere, | 


truthful, clear as the unclouded summer sky. They come from the 
f soul of a hero. They are the outbursts of one who understood the 
true meaning of the Incarnation ; who understood that it was a union 
of love, a union in the complete accomplishment of which the lower 
element, human nature, must make a sacrifice as well as the higher 
element, the Person of God. For love by its very nature evokes love ; | 
sacrifice merits and demands sacrifice in return. The greater, the jl 
more sublime, the more undeserved the love shown, so much the ; 
greater is the obligation to give a fitting return. | 
Only Christ indeed can give to our sacrifices their spiritual and 
heavenly character. Affliction and sorrow are, in themselves, useless ; 
they can not make us better or holier. They make many men morose, | 
selfish, and envious. Affliction, when love is away, leads men to wish 
that others be afflicted like themselves ; it makes them worse rather | 
j 
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than better. But when, with the guiding hand of sympathy, Christ 
leads the soul and allows it to understand and appreciate, to take part 
in His own trials and sufferings, then mere human affliction and 
temporal sorrow are transformed into heavenly power and divine 
strength. Christ leads the soul out into the wilderness, there to 
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realize with Him the secret of love which lightened His fastings 
and trials; He leads it to the Garden of Gethsemane, there to know 
what sorrow and pain really are; He leads it to the court of Pilate, 
there to learn how insult and injury may be cheerfully borne; He 
leads it along the road to Calvary, to the foot of the cross, there to 
drink in the ever-flowing stream of Love’s sorrow, there to discover 
how it can make its life, its daily trials and temptations truly Chris- 
tian, truly Christ-like. 

3. Nor must we suppose that this willingness to give of our love 
is to be manifested on great occasions only. Our Lord Himself has 
told us the character of the self-sacrifice which He asks of us. “ If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me.’’ When disease lays us low upon the bed 
of sickness; when dire misfortune paints the day in darkest hue; 
when the loss of one beloved gnaws at the soul; when business dis- 
tresses cause temporal misery and want, these are so many golden 
opportunities, the voices of God bidding us go out, like Abraham, 
to sacrifice the sweetest, dearest treasures of our hearts. But it is 
not so much of these great things that St. John speaks. In the 
spirit of our Lord, he asks for a daily sacrifice, for the giving up 
entirely of one’s life; and when He asks for this, He implies that this 
sacrifice consists in what we regard as little things. Daily occurrences 
are not the great and extraordinary ones. How often we say: “Oh, 
when the time comes I shall willingly offer this and that to God; I 
shall suffer with promptitude. How often even we may express 
our readiness to undergo martyrdom, and yet, in the petty trials of 
every day; in the little temptations that assail us; in the slight tests 
of love imposed by God; in the inclinations of our nature to anger, 
to unkindness, to the neglect of others, we go down, as Goliath did 
beneath the sling of David. Remember, the little things are the tests 
for the great, and he that fails on small occasions will be found 
wanting in the day of greater trial. The giving up of our lives is a 
work of devotion, and true devotion is not spasmodic. 

4. In its effects such devotion is not only calculated to work good 
in the souls of others and for their spiritual and temporal advance- 
ment, but it spiritualizes and sanctifies the life of the giver himself. 
Even in the world, the self-sacrificing man or woman is regarded as 
the highest and most perfect type of our race. What character is 
considered more praiseworthy than that of a father, who, despite 
misfortune and hardship, labors unceasingly for the good of his 
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family? Who so loved as the mother who offers up all the energies 
of her life in devotion to her child? Where are tears so plentifully 
and unaffectedly shed as over the fresh grave of an unselfish friend ? 
Even the world pays its homage to self-sacrifice, but the chief 
element, the sanctifying principle of Christian sacrifice, raises it to a 
sublimer level than the world’s judgment can reach. Humanly, 
naturally speaking, the efforts put forth for others are good and 
praiseworthy and even ennobling ; but when, back of the work itself, 
there is the consciousness that it is done for Christ’s sake, there enters 
a sanctifying influence that brings the individual into closer and more 
intimate relationship with God Himself. 

What an element of sanctification then in our daily lives, if we 
give them for others! Perhaps in no life is the word so fully realized 
as in that of the priest. He gives up his life for the people. When 
the bishop’s hands are laid upon him in ordination, he then makes 
the sacrifice which binds him under obligation for all his days. It is 
a great offering; but it is one that needs continual renewal in his 
daily life. Despite all the discouragements with which he meets, 
despite the misunderstandings and oftentimes the ingratitude of 
others ; but, on the other hand, encouraged by the appreciation of his 
efforts and the thankfulness of souls assisted, and, above all, by the 
consciousness of God’s all-seeing eye, he labors on. The bond be- 
tween himself and human souls is spiritual, and begets a spiritual 
obligation. In the title of father which is accorded him is the 
sweetest recognition of his position and his work; and at the same 
time, to himself, it is the severest insistence upon the duty he has 
taken upon himself. High is his ideal; high and lofty the sacrifice 
of the true priest, for, in imitation of his Master, he lays down his 
life for the brethren. 

The true parent likewise gives up his life for the brethren in the 
care he bestows upon those entrusted to him. The closeness of 
relationship, naturally established, between parent and child in itself 
calls for a life of sacrifice; but in the Christian idea of the family 
not only has this relationship been made a sacred one, but it has been 
broadened and extended. Physical care and worldly advancement 
were the principal, if not the only, objects of the parent’s solicitude 
until, in the teachings of Christ, it was revealed that the soul was 
nobler than the body and that true beauty was to be found rather in 
the spiritual than in the material. The Christian parent will do more 
for his child than his heathen predecessor. In the toil and love of 
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the father, and especially of the mother, in the sorrowful anxiety that 
eats into the heart because of a son’s or daughter’s waywardness, in 
the constant effort to teach and to guide in the paths of virtue, in the 
watchings and prayers, of which the world knows nothing, in the 
appeals that ascend to the heavenly Father, in the grief that is often 
unto death, how often do we find the accomplishment of that sacri- 
fice, spoken of by St. John, in which life is laid down for the brethren! 

5. The characteristics of the true priest and of the true parent 
should enter into the life of every human being, no matter what his 
position, or what the sphere of his influence. The same love must 
move him to extend the helping hand of charity to others who are not 
joined to him by any special spiritual or physical kinship, for the 
brethren are all our fellow beings. In a sense the work of charity, 
as performed by those who are not obliged by a sense of obligation 
such as binds the priest or parent, is even nobler than theirs. It is 
more voluntary and manifests consequently a greater output of 
spiritual energy. But it is none the less ennobling, none the less 
necessary, none the less demanded of the true Christian. 

We may shrink from the very mention of the word, but it is this 
spirit of sacrifice, this willingness to give up our lives for others, that 
makes all our duties easy and dispels our difficulties. It is the 
quickening life of every Christian soul. For it is the spirit of Christ, 
and Christ is the strength of man. There is none who does not ex- 
perience some sufferings, some hardships, particularly in his rela- 
tions with others. Far be it from us to say that to bear these as 
Christ would have us bear them.is easy. Holy Job tells us that the 
life of man on earth is a warfare. St. Paul “died daily.” The 
life of a true Christian is a daily cross. To deny oneself, to fight 
against sin, to labor always for the welfare of others, to keep God 
and heaven well advanced before the things of time requires a spirit 
of self-denial, in some things, like unto that which carried the martyrs 
through their sufferings. It may at first seem hard to give, but when 
we hasten to offer with willingness, then we realize that Christ’s 
yoke is sweet and His burden light; then the bitterness of sacrifice is 
swallowed up in the sweetness of love, love for God and His works, 
love for the happiness of eternity, love for Jesus Christ, who offered 
up His love for us upon the cross. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
KINDNESS AND CHARITY TO SINNERS. 


SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 


“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.”—Luke xv. 2. 


Exordium.—These words contain the reason why our Lord gave 
the parable of “The Lost Sheep.” “ Publicans and sinners drew 
near unto him to hear him.” He received them with His usual kind- 
ness. Even sat down to eat with them. The Pharisees and the 
scribes murmured. 

Our Lord knowing their thoughts, answered them with three 
parables: The Lost Sheep, The Lost Coin, and The Prodigal Son— 
simple, easily understood, and perfectly illustrative of the truths He 
wished to convey, viz.: 1. That man in sinning shows a lack of in- 
telligence. 2. That God goes kindly after the sinner, and brings him 
back with joy. 3. That the conversion of the sinner should be a 
subject of great joy to his fellow men. 

I. The stray sheep is the type of the sinner (cf. 4 Lapide, Luke 
xv. 3). The sheep is not remarkable for intelligence or instinct. In 
respect of these qualities it is inferior to all other domestic animals, 
except, perhaps, the hog (a still more humiliating type). 

If it keeps with the flock, it is simply because it is borne along in 
the midst of it. If turned loose in the field, it goes, with head to 
earth, unmindful and unconscious of everything save the gratifica- 
tion of its appetite. Follows the devious trail of the scattering herbs 
that allure it. Soon out of sight of the rest of the flock, which, 
meanwhile, has been led by the shepherd into “ most fruitful pas- 
tures ” (Ezech. xxxiv. 14). 

Finding itself alone, it has not sense or intelligence enough to re- 
turn. No beaten path. Can not follow scent or trail. Wanders aim- 
lessly and hopelessly into the desert, with neither herbs nor water. 
Faint with hunger, thirst, and fatigue. At the mercies of wolves, etc. 

So, the sinner follows the allurements of his evil, unrestrained 
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passions, blindly, thoughtlessly, selfishly. All affection for parents 
and attachment to true friends forgotten. Heeds not the fact that 
he is cutting himself away from them—placing a vast desert waste 
between himself and them. Heeds not the fact that he is straying 
away from the happy influences of the days of his innocence—that he 
is feeding upon bitter, innutritious herbs. Even these soon fail him, 
The means of gratification are denied him. Those who allured him 
to sin abandon him. He falls among heartless robbers and mur- 
derers—as the helpless sheep among wolves. 

This comparison of sinners to stray sheep, not unfrequent in Holy 
Scripture: “ I have gone astray like a sheep that is lost” (Ps. cxviii, 
176; cf. Kenrick in loco). “ All we, like sheep, have gone astray ” 
(Isa. lili. 6). ‘‘ You were as sheep going astray ” (I. Pet. ii. 25; see 
also Ezech., whole of Ch. xxxiv.). 

II. God, in the person of our divine Saviour, the Good Shepherd, 
leaves the ninety-nine just, and goes after the poor sinner—the stray 
sheep. “ And when he has found it, he lays it upon his shoulders, re- 
joicing.” The shepherd is proverbially kind, gentle, and patient. He 
can not drive a poor, weak, starving sheep. It is unable to walk, or, 
at least, can travel very slowly; its strength often fails, and it falls 
helpless to the ground. If the shepherd would save it, he must carry 
it, or leave it to perish. This the Good Shepherd will not do. 

Remark the good-heartedness of the shepherd, and, on the other 
hand, the harmlessness of the poor sheep. It is the most harmless 
of all animals, and the most liable to hurt itself. 

Who can fail to see the application of the parable? Who so kind 
as God—as our blessed Saviour? Whom can the sinner injure but 
himself? [Of course, the sinner is terribly responsible for the 
scandal he may give (Matt. xviii. 6, 7), but those who yield to it 
are simply other stray sheep.] 

The Good Shepherd goes after His stray sheep. The search may 
be long, weary, and dark. The search-light is often the fervent 
prayers of a sorrow-stricken mother, a poor, honest, God-fearing 
father, or a pious sister, immured, perhaps, within the convent’s 
silent walls. 

The sheep is found. The Good Shepherd lifts it gently and “ lays 
it on his shoulders, rejoicing.” 

III. Not only does the shepherd himself rejoice, but he “ calls to- 
gether his friends and neighbors, saying: Rejoice with me, because 
I have found the sheep that was lost.” 
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Our Lord makes the application: “I say to you that even so 
there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more 
than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance.” 

If joy in heaven, why not joy on earth? If there be sympathy in 
sickness, accident, imminent danger, or any other temporal or bodily 
misfortune, why not in the greatest of all misfortunes—sin ? 

Examples of human inconsistency: A child in a small town or 
village wanders off into the neighboring fields or forest. The first 
search and inquiry proving fruitless, the entire community is aroused. 
All things else left and forgotten, to join in the search. The child 
found and restored to its parents amidst the wildest joy and excite- 
ment. Before the accident it had passed utterly unnoticed among 
hundreds of other children. Now it is the hero of the hour—simply 
on account of its misfortune—the result of its lack of sense! 

How many shiftless, worthless, drunken, dissolute persons are 
passed daily by ; allowed to continue in their evil ways; no effort of 
any kind whatever made to reclaim them. Let one of them meet with 
an accident, let his life be in danger, even though it be through his 
own drunken folly, what heroic efforts are made to save him. How 
often valuable lives are risked, and sometimes lost, in such attempts. 
What sighs of relief and shouts of joy go up from those who witness 
the rescue. 

Consoling evidence of the innate kindness of the human heart. 
Let this kindness be guided to the accomplishment of the greater 
good—according to Gospel maxims—the teachings of our Lord. 

Conclusion.—The lesson of the parable, plain and forcible: Our 
Lord loved sinners, and wishes us to have charity in our hearts for 
them. He labored to save them—wishes us to do the same, in so far 
as it may be in our power. He rejoices in their conversion, and 
wishes us to rejoice with Him. 

Many ways of aiding in the conversion of sinners: Charitableness 
in speech ; not needlessly exposing their faults ; nor condemning them 
with Pharisaical severity. Kindness toward them, and sincere sor- 
row for their misfortune—which is all the greater in proportion as 
their faults are viler and more exasperating. Give them a helping 
hand—by material aid when necessary—but always by kindly ad- 
monition, and the example of a consistent, charitable, irreproachable 
Christian life. Take an earnest part in this good work, and you may 
often hear the Good Shepherd saying to you: “ Rejoice with me, be- 
cause I have found my sheep which was lost.” 
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EAGERNESS TO HEAR THE WORD OF GOD. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND, 


“The multitudes pressed upon Jesus to hear the word of God.”—Luke y, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—W hat is meant by “the word of God”? What reasons should 
call forth eagerness on your part to hear tt? 

By the “ word of God” I do not mean the sacred Scripture; nor the 
spiritual works of ascetical writers. In this brief discourse I take it io 
mean the living teaching of the Church as imparted to us in its instruc- 
tions, sermons, and the like. For Christ sent His apostles and their suc- 
cessors to teach; He promised to preserve them from error; He said that 
whosoever heard them would hear Him. Therefore, the reasons which 
should make us eager to hear this “ word” are: 

(1) It imparts to us faith. From faith, as from a root, all other 
virtues proceed. But faith comes by hearing. The word thus heard is a 
living and life giving word; 1. e., giving the life of faith. 

(2) This word is not only living, but efficacious—pushing men on to 
action; teaching not only what to believe, but what to do; rousing our 
torpid wills to act, and inspiring the fear of God, which moves men to act. 

(3) Besides being living and efficacious, it safeguards the faith which 
it imparts. That faith is attacked (a) by the devil, who directs against it 
the written word of unbelievers and the spoken word of scoffers; (b) by 
the example of unbelievers, who, though without faith, have natural 
virtues, and apparently do what believers do by the aid of divine grace; 
(c) by the passions of man’s unregenerate nature. To meet and resist 
these enemies, “the word of God” furnishes us with suitable arms. Its 
instructions enable us to detect the sophisms of their reasoning—to grasp 
the proofs which will defeat that reasoning. 

Conclusion.—Therefore, the reasons which should induce you to be 
eager to hear the word of God are, (1) because tt implants in your souls 
the germ of faith; (2) because it makes that germ produce frutt; (3) be- 
cause it safeguards your faith by providing you with arms to defend that 
faith against the assaults of your enemies. 

Be eager, then, to hear the word of God and to acquire a clear 
knowledge of the truths which it teaches. To make that knowledge what 
God intends it to be, you must come to hear the word of God with the 
simplicity of children—to learn and not to criticize. This disposition will 
make you not only hearers but doers of the word. 


In to-day’s Gospel we read how even the publicans and sinners 
drew near unto Him to hear Him. And in another place St. Luke 
tells us that “the multitudes pressed upon Jesus to hear the word 
of God.” 

Therefore, eagerness to hear and to learn the word of God is the 
lesson which you are to learn. In order to stir up within you a reso- 
lution to take that lesson to heart, I will this morning put before you 
the reasons which should call forth this eagerness and this zeal. Be- 
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fore so doing it, let me first clearly state what I mean by the word of 
God. You will, no doubt, surmise that I shall say it is the Sacred 
Scripture ; or, that it is that vast multitude of spiritual works which, 
in a diluted form, give us the substance of the Sacred Text. These 
last mentioned works may, indeed, be called the word of God, just as 
the Scripture is; nevertheless, while not setting them aside, but on 
the contrary, most earnestly urging you to hear and to heed them, I 
do not mean them, but rather the spoken word of instruction in the 
teaching of the Church, whether on morals or on dogma; this it is 
that I designate as the word of God; for it is so in very deed. In 
proof of which statement I may recall to your minds the fact that 
Christ sent His apostles and their successors to teach. In this mis- 
sion He promised to be with them; to preserve them from error ; nay, 
He went so far as to say that those who should hear them and their 
successors should, as it were, receive the word from His own blessed 
mouth. Therefore, in the instructions of the Church, whether on 
dogma or on morals, you have the living voice of God. It speaks in 
His name. Its word is God’s word, which you ought to be eager 
to hear and to learn, the reasons for which eagerness I will here set 
before you. : 

1. The instruction contained in the living teaching of the Church 
is, as St. Paul says, “a living word.” Being a living word, it has the 
power of imparting life to those who hear and accept it. Now, what 
is the germ of that spiritual life, out of which all further development 
must proceed? It is faith. From this all other supernatural virtues 
grow. But whence comes this faith? It comes by hearing ; by listen- 
ing to the living voice teaching, explaining, and proving. When we 
have laid hold of faith, we possess a treasure without which it is im- 
possible to please God. All natural virtues are valueless for eternal 
life unless grafted on this faith as on their parent stock. Hence, the 
first reason for being eager to hear the word of God is that it drops 
into our souls the germ of faith. 

2. Faith, however, though excellent in itself and the root or germ 
whence spring all other supernatural virtues, is not of itself sufficient 
to save the soul of a man endowed with responsibility. A faith that 
is not fruitful in good works is dead. What, then, is it that will 
make faith fruitful? Once again, it is the word of God, which is not 
only living, but efficacious. It moves to action. It pushes on and 
constrains the soul which it has vivified to do good works for the 
glory of God, the advantage of its neighbor and the health of its 
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own immortal being. It teaches it not only what to believe, but what 
to do, in order to please God. It teaches us what God has ordered 
men to do, in order rightfully to worship Him. Again, this knowl- 
edge comes by hearing, and the will to put that knowledge in prac- 
tice is infused into the soul together with the knowledge which hear- 
ing imparts. 

I appeal to you who hear me. Does not the living voice rouse 
the torpid will? Does it not awake the slumbering conscience? Does 
it not inspire that saving fear which is the beginning of wisdom and 
which causes the soul not only to believe, but to make that belief 
practical? Again, I appeal not only to your personal experience, but 
to the history of nations. These peoples to whom the word has been 
preached, and who had previously been seated in darkness, in the 
shadow of death, and plunged in the mire of degrading vices, were 
by the living, efficacious word of God roused to cast aside their 
darling vices and to live lives of holiness and justice. Christian 
Europe of the present day is one of the outcomes of the preaching 
of the word of God. 

3. Besides infusing into the soul the life germ of faith and foster- 
ing that germ till, putting forth all the energy that is in it, it blooms 
into the practice of Christian virtue, the word of God, the living, ef- 
ficacious word, has a further power, the power of safeguarding the 
precious faith which it imparts. Does faith need safeguarding? Un- 
doubtedly it does. For, if it be the source of our spiritual life and 
action, the means by which we are able to please God and to win 
eternal life, it will naturally be an object against which the enemies 
of God and of man will direct all their malignant hatred. God 
leads men to faith and to holiness by the living word or. teaching of 
His Church. The arch-enemy of God, in a certain sense mimicking 
the action of God, endeavors to destroy men by a word. As with 
God’s word, so also with the devil’s word; it is at one and the same 
time a written and a spoken word. The devil assails the precious 
germ of faith by the one and by the other. First, by the written 
word. In this age, the number of writers is, in a sense, infinite. 
Pamphlets, leaflets, magazines, newspapers, and books pour forth 
from the press in a stream that seems to be inexhaustible. It is rare 
that the men who produce these of set purpose attack in them either 
faith or morals. At least it is so in this country. Nevertheless, in 
their antagonism to the Catholic Church, their blows are indirectly 
aimed at her faith and at her teaching. By insinuation, by allusion, 
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by covert sneer or by ignorant perversion of facts, they manage to 
pelt mud at her, and in this way to discredit her not only with her 

own children but with those who, though not of her fold, yet have for 

her those sentiments of respect and admiration begotten of her past 

history and of her glorious achievements in the centuries that have 

rolled on since Christ, the Head, died on Calvary. The reading pub- 

lic, and in these days almost every one reads, meets with these attacks 

in the most unexpected places. They are made in writings in which 

their presence is uncalled for, in which they appear to have been 

dragged in, and, though in the Catholic heart they excite disgust and 
righteous indignation, yet they leave a stain upon the mind even if 
they do not sow in it the germ of doubt and of unbelief. Not content 
with making use of the written word, the enemy of God stirs up 
those who are hostile to the Church to speak against her, and thus 
to make use of the powerful spoken word as an engine for her 
destruction. Though these men are, as a general rule, quite incom- 
petent to give an opinion, or to argue logically on matters of dogma 
or of philosophy, of history or of morality, yet they will speak, and 
some of them are bold enough even to write. Often enough it is in 
coarse ridicule, or in garbled history, or in calumnious assertions 
against the pastors and the teachers of our faith. This spoken and 
this written word are very active and dangerous enemies of that 
precious faith sown by the living and efficacious word of God. But 
there are other enemies which, if not active assailants of it, yet in a 
negative way are almost as efficient. One of these is the example 
of men who are without faith and who openly make profession of 
holding all religious beliefs in equal contempt. In spite of their un- 
belief, these men may be, to the eyes of their fellow men, upright, 
honorable, truthful, philanthropic, and moral. These, their natural 
virtues, may make them so lovable that to weak-kneed Christians 
they may become a stumbling-block, for, looking upon them, they 
will say, “ These are all that we profess to be and they are what they 
are without that faith which, we are told, is essential to morality, 
which is the root of morality, its strength, its life.” 

To add still more weight to the side of the devil, there are the 
animal instincts of unregenerate nature. These are so powerful, so 
restless, so importunate in their craving for forbidden fruit that they 
urge men to question the truths of faith and the binding force of the 
laws which rest upon it. 

With these enemies of faith before your eyes, it will be evident to 
each of you how necessary is the protective power of the word of 
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God, or, in other words, how efficacious it is to furnish you with 
arms wherewith to defend yourselves against these enemies and to 
teach you so skilfully to use them as to render the attacks of your 
foes quite innocuous. For he who listens to that living word, who 
receives into his mind the instruction which it imparts, an instruction 
by which the dogmas and the practices of his Catholic faith are 
established and defended, will know how to meet and to scatter to 
the winds all the miserable sophisms of the Church’s enemies. He 
will have acquired a clear knowledge of what his faith teaches. He 
will have grasped the proofs which make it evident. He will be able 
to see at a glance when his adversaries are making gratuitous asser- 
tions, and he will sweep them aside as futile irrelevancies. He will 
be able to detect the neatly dressed up lie, the bold,shameless calumny 
so circumstantially recorded. He will then have at hand an intelli- 
gent, convincing answer to give to those who interrogate him con- 
cerning the faith that is in him. His knowledge will enable him not 
only to meet the written and the spoken word hostile to his faith, but 
to keep in check his own animal nature and its unruly passions which 
rebel with so great emphasis against the teaching of his faith and 
the restrictions which that teaching puts upon them. Therefore, the 
reasons why you should be eager to hear the word of God, to under- 
stand it, to learn it, are because it implants in you the germ of faith; 
it has the efficacy of making that faith fruitful; and it provides you 
with ‘arms to defend it against the assaults of your enemies. 

Conclusion.—Let me, then, exhort you with all the earnestness of 
one who has at heart your eternal interests, to stir up within your- 
selves an eagerness to hear the word of God. By this eagerness | 
mean, of course, a zeal not only to hear it, but to acquire as clear and 
deep a knowledge of the truths of your holy religion as your capacity 
will admit. In order, however, that the knowledge thus acquired 
may be to you all that God intends it to be, you must come to the 
learning of it with the humility and the simplicity of little children. 
I say to the learning of it; for you must come to receive knowledge, 
not to object against and to criticize the doctrine set before you. If 
studied and learnt with these dispositions, the lessons of your faith 
will reveal to your minds the light of God’s truth; they will touch 
your hearts and open them for the reception of all Christian virtues; 
they will fill you with so reverential and filial a fear of your Creator 
that you will put in practice His divine law; you will become doers 
and not merely hearers of that living, efficacious word which is able 
to save your souls. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
MAN’S SUCCESS DEPENDENT UPON GOD’S WILL. 
SKETCH FOR SERMON. 


BY THE REV. R. K. WAKEHAM. 






“ Master, we have labored all the night, and have taken nothing; but at 
thy word I will let down the net.”—Luke v. 5. 





Exordium.—There is no doubt that this miracle has reference to 
the call of the apostles, and to the great work they were to do as 
“fishers of men ”—rescuing souls from the abyss of sin. 

No doubt either, that Peter was unaware of what was about to 
happen. Evidently did not expect it. 

Was plying his ordinary avocation. Was satisfied with ordinary 
success. Not discouraged by occasional failure. 

In his ready obedience to our Lord’s command he has left a 
lesson for all time, a lesson worthy of the Prince of the Apostles— 
of the Father of the Faithful. 

I. Man can not have success without the blessing of God. Strive 
as he may, he labors in the dark and accomplishes nothing of real 
value. 

Many deceive themselves. They imagine that they can, and do, 
achieve success independently of God. That they, by their intelli- 
gence and energy (and their superiority to the great mass of their 
fellow men) make the world subservient to them, and draw unto 
themselves all that man can desire. 

Remark that those who think and act thus look not beyond the 
present life. Take no thought for the future. Make no provision 
for it. What is the utmost limit of their success? The amassing 
of riches; the acquiring of honors; living in ease and luxury. All 
these things do not ensure contentment, domestic peace, and happi- 
ness; do not prevent the breaking, in diverse ways, of the tenderest 
family ties; do not ensure the blessing of health, so absolutely es- 
sential to the enjoyment of such possessions. 

Many a multi-millionaire would give nine-tenths, and more, of all 
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his riches for the health of the humble laborer, and for the happiness 
of the poor man’s home. 

Whatever the extent or degree of their success, it is not permanent. 
All may end in a moment, by accident or death. “ Man is like to 
vanity : his days pass away like a shadow” (Ps. cxliii. 4). 

Let them live and get all they possibly can out of the world, and 
their end is inevitably bitterness and disappointment. 

None may hope for, none would desire more than Solomon had, 
“T surpassed in riches all that were before me in Jerusalem. And 
whatsoever my eyes desired, I refused them not: and I withheld not 
my heart from enjoying every pleasure, and delighting itself in the 
things which I had prepared. . . . And when I turned myself 
to all the works which my hands had wrought, and to the labors 
wherein I had labored in vain, I saw in all things vanity and vexation 
of mind, and that nothing was lasting under the sun” (Eccles. ii, 
Q-11). 

II. Man is not entitled to any success in the world—to any share 
in its goods, except in so far as he complies with the will of God. 

Men do not dare seize upon that which clearly belongs to their fel- 
low men. Neither can they live among their fellow men without com- 
plying with all just and reasonable laws—from some of which there 
is no appeal. 

Neither can they seize upon the things that are God’s and ignore 
His laws. 

All things belong absolutely to God. “ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof: the world, and all they that dwell in it” 
(Ps. xxiii. 1). Many seem to forget this. Seem to think that life 
isa scramble. That each one is absolute master of all he can get hold 
of ; responsible to neither man nor God for the use he makes of what 
he gets. The Gospel tells us of a certain man who had great riches 
and enjoyed them for a time, but paid a terrible penalty afterward 
(Luke xvi. 19). No charge made against him—except that he forgot 
to see that the poor were fed at his gate. Probably forgot also that 
“the earth is the Lord’s.” 

God allows many to achieve this apparent success. Allows them 
to seize upon His goods. He knows their career will be brief—like 
the insects of the season—and His goods will remain for others to use 
or abuse: “ The senseless and the fools shall perish, perish together; 
they shall leave their riches to strangers ; and their sepulchres shall be 
their houses forever” (Ps. xlviii. 11, 12). 
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Many have real success and prosperity. They recognize the 
sovereign dominion of God, acknowledge themselves to be merely 
His stewards—and strive to be faithful ones. 

Many more would be successful if they would imitate St. Peter. 
Not discouraged by past failures. Always ready to. comply with 
the will of God—to let down the net at His bidding. 

III. Success should always be a reminder of the goodness of God, 
and of our own unworthiness. 

This was the effect upon Peter—his first and all-absorbing thought. 
“Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” 

Admirable sincerity and humility! 

Contrary effect upon many: Self-conceit, arrogance, contempt of 
others, forgetfulness of God, and ingratitude to Him. Sometimes 
even loss of faith ; frequently abandonment of the practise of it. 

Perhaps one of the greatest curses of riches—the root of all others 
—is that men do not realize how unworthy they are of the blessings 
and comforts they enjoy. 

Their success separates them from God. Peter’s drew him nearer 
to his divine Master. 

Conclusion.—Warning to those who acknowledge not the do- 
minion of God, and who abuse His gifts. 

Encouragement to those who realize their responsibility and strive 
to be “ faithful stewards.” 

Encouragement also to those who may be discouraged in their 
honest labors. 

Exhortation to all to be humbly grateful for blessings received. 
To be ready at all times to do the holy will of God—to lend a helping 
hand to every good work, notwithstanding previous failures, or slight 
prospect of success. Say as Peter did, and with his faith, “ Lord, 
at thy word I will let down the net.” 
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ACTUAL GRACE. 


BY THE REV. W. GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“Without me you can do nothing.”—John xv. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Grace. What? actual and habitual. Our daily need of actyai 
grace. Comes to all. As wind and rain and sunshine in world of nature: 
so grace in world of spirit. Reaches us in form of inspirations, warnings 
lights, attractions to piety and aversion to sin. St. Augustine. St. Ignatiys 

Mode of action. Does not destroy or change nature. Raises ij 

—perfects and directs it. St. Peter. St. Paul. St. Mary Magdalen, 

III, Need of grace. Fall of man. Corruption of sin—weakening of 
natural power for good. Double element—double spirit striving for 
mastery in human heart, “I see another law in my members fighting 
against the law of my mind. . . . Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
a me from the body of this death? (Rom. vii. 23, 24). Grace alone 
can do it. 

Conclusion.—Prayer main channel of actual grace; exhort to prayer 
and correspondence with grace when offered. 


The miracle of the draught of fishes narrated in to-day’s Gospel is 
an indication of the truth that the conversion of souls depends not 
on the words of human wisdom or on any earthly means, but upon 


the power and grace of Jesus Christ. As our Lord says elsewhere, 
“ Without me you can do nothing,” and St. Paul says: “ It is God 
who worketh in you, both to will and to accomplish ” (Phil. ii. 13), 
In the supernatural order man without grace is like a bird without 
wings or a ship without a rudder, rendered motionless and power- 
less. Grace is as needful to his soul as light and air and food are 
to his body. 

In the broad sense of the term all the free gifts and blessings of 
the Creator, such as life, health, fortune, and the rest may be called 
graces; but we now speak of the grace of God in the religious or 
supernatural meaning of the term—in which sense it is either habitual 
or actual. Habitual grace is the gift that reconciles us to God; 
makes us His friends—nay, His very sons and heirs. This is what 
we mean when we talk about being in the state of grace. But over 
and beyond this permanent, abiding grace that forms the very life 
of the soul, we constantly need what is called actual grace. We all 
daily need help and strength to conquer temptation—to keep God's 
holy law, to persevere in habitual grace—in short, to lead a good, 
holy Christian life. It is not enough to be alive. We need some 
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thing to support life. So even though possessing divine or super- 
natural life in habitual grace, we need actual grace to support and 

reserve and strengthen. It is to this phase of divine grace that 
[shall here call attention. 

I. Now, just as God makes His sun to shine and His gladdening 
rain to fall on just and unjust alike, so in His mercy is He ever 
pouring out this grace in abundant streams on all men—good and 
bad, saints and sinners. According to their needs and habits, it 
comes to men in various forms—inspirations, warnings, sudden 
flashes of spiritual light. It comes to sinners, to rouse and convert 
them from their evil ways; to the just and God-fearing, to intensify 
and increase and strengthen their virtue. When St. Augustine, still 
a slave to vicious habits, heard a mysterious voice commanding him 
to take up the book of the Gospels and read, and hit upon the text 
that finally determined his conversion—this was a form of actual 
grace. And again, when St. Ignatius of Loyola, lying wounded in 
the castle of Pampeluna and leisurely reading the lives of the saints, 
felt suddenly overpowered by a strong impulse to devote his life 
in a special manner to the service of God, he was under the influence 
of actual grace. When we say with holy David (Ps. cxviii.), “ In- 
cline, O Lord, my heart to avoid evil and do good,” we pray with 
him for actual grace, that light of the mind, that touch of the heart, 
so needful to enable us to act and think as we ought. When in 
sickness or misfortune we are reminded of our frail hold on life and 
impelled to make a better use of what remains; when a friend or 
acquaintance is suddenly called before his Maker and a warning 
voice tells to put our own house in order; when a word is dropped 
in a sermon or uttered in the confessional that sounds like a message 
from heaven, all these are actual graces, on the use or abuse of 
which our very salvation may hang. If St. Paul, or St. Augustine, 
or St. Ignatius had persistently refused to pay heed to God’s call, 
their lives would have had a very different ending. Indeed, we 
may say that the great difference between notorious evil-doers and 
good Christians lies in the good or bad use of their actual grace. 
Like the sower of the Gospel, God is ever casting good seed into 
the soil of the human heart ; and it depends on us whether this good 
seed takes root and grows up into orderly habits of virtue or gets 
choked and lost amongst the weeds of vice. 

II. But it may be said: Is not rational nature, with its lofty 
aspirations and high tendencies, enough to check vice and evil? 
Yes; as it came from God, but not as corrupted in the fall. Grace 
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is a needful remedy against disease. By its action it neither changes 
nor destroys nature. It acts as refinement or education does on 
the mind, or as good tillage or careful cultivation on a garden or 
farm. St. Peter remained as impetuous, St. Paul as zealous and 
fiery, St. Mary Magdalen as tender-hearted in the service of oyr 
Divine Master as they had been in the service of His enemies. 

III. That we ever stand in need of God’s holy grace our own 
life-long experience amply proves. Who does not feel a double 
power, as it were, striving for the mastery in our hearts—a good 
spirit and a bad one—the spirit of God and the spirit of Satan? 
Each one of us can truly say with St. Paul: “I see another law in 
my members, fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating 
me in the law of sin, that is in my members. Unhappy man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. vii, 
23, 24.) 

We, too, may say which element will prevail in the heart !—which 
power will gain the upper hand in the moulding of our conduct, 
Be assured, and indeed we all feel it, that the grace of God can alone 
enable us to keep down the evil spirit within us—can alone help us 
to follow the better instincts of our nature. That same apostle who 
declared that of himself he could not even think a good thought or 
worthily pronounce our Lord’s name, yet says that with the grace 
of God he can do all things. “I can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 11), and the secret of his holy life 
he thus discloses: “ By the grace of God I am what I am” (I. Cor. 
xv.) ; and when he prayed earnestly to be delivered from the spirit 
of impurity that tormented him, the answer he received was, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee” (II. Cor. xii. g). Look at King David. 
With the grace of God he was a saint and a prophet, without it a 
murderer and an adulterer. Look at Solomon, yielding mind and 
heart to influence of grace, he was a model to mankind of piety and 
wisdom. Resisting and discarding it, he grew a sensualist and an 
idolater. Indeed, there is no moral depth to which a graceless and 
God-abandoned soul will not sink; and we have only to look abroad 
in the world around us to see this verified. Nor can we wonder, 
taking into account the perils to which the soul is exposed. ‘“ Who, 
then, can be saved?” we may well say with the Jews on hearing our 
Lord discourse of the difficulty of walking in the straight and narrow 
path of holy living. But His answer is at hand to encourage us: 
“The things that are impossible with men are possible with God.” 
Herein lies the secret of a good life in evil surroundings. The power 
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of God ready at our call in holy grace. For grace is like the arm 
of the Most High, ever stretched out in support of weak and sinful 
man—holding him up as St. Peter was held up on the Sea of Galilee 
despite the wild, treacherous elements around. Well might the 
Psalmist say: “ The Lord is my light and my salvation. Whom 
shall I fear? . . . The Lord is the protector of my life. Of whom 
shall I be afraid? . . . If armies in camp should stand together 
against me, my heart shall not fear” (Ps. xxvi.) Without the 
Divine help of grace we are, in the spiritual order, sick of the palsy, 
deaf, dumb and blind; but fortified by it, we arise and walk, we see 
and hear and are attentive to the things of God. Like faith, it will 
move mountains from the path of our salvation. If only we corre- 
spond to our grace—use this gift of God aright—there is no duty 
howsoever hard and disagreeable that we may not fulfil, no sin 
that we may not avoid, no virtue that we may not practise, no vicious, 
bad habit that we may not uproot, no height of perfection that we 
may not reach, no victory that we may not gain over the enemies of 
our soul. Therefore, I say, in our conflict with evil, in our endeavors 
to walk morally straight in life, let us repeatedly ask of God His 
strengthening grace. Prayer is the great channel of actual grace. 
“Tf thou didst but know,” said our Lord to the Samaritan woman at 
the well, “thou wouldst have asked to drink of this water” (John 
iv.). In trial, in temptation, in weariness ask for this refreshing 
water that springeth up into eternal life. When you say your night 
and morning prayers, when you assist at Holy Mass, or visit our 
Lady in the Blessed Sacrament, crave earnestly for all the graces you 
stand in need of. Grace may be had for the asking. “ Behold,” says 
our Divine Lord, “I stand at the door and knock; if any one hear 
my voice and open to me the gate I will come to him.” And, besides 
constantly praying for grace, we must cooperate with it when offered. 
God will not force either Himself or His gifts upon us—nay, as a 
chastisement He may withdraw it, as He did from the overweening 
and self-confident Jews. 

Let us, therefore, use well the measure of grace allotted to us, 
remembering the parable of the talents and what befell him who 
buried his share in the ground. Grace disregarded is as bad as no 
grace. A shield, a weapon, a staff, hands, feet, or wings are of no 
avail to those who refuse to employ them. Therefore, despise not 
the gift of God. Use it, tend it in the heart so that it may grow up 
into the fulness and richness of a virtuous life on earth and a 
glorious and happy life in eternity. 
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WORLDLY WISDOM FOR THE 
CATHOLIC YOUNG MAN. 


TWELVE LECTURES FOR YOUNG MEN ON A 
CHRISTIAN RULE OF LIFE. 


VIII.—A Goop NAME, 


A good name in the sense in which we wish to use it here is not 
so much the name illumined by the glorious and chivalrous accom- 
plishments of ancestry, but one which the bearer himself has made 
valuable by identifying it with good deeds, words, and examples 
worthy of being extolled for their usefulness and value, and capable 
of wholesome imitation by others. A good name is the exponent 
of a good life, and a good life is compounded of the various elements 
of charitable and philanthropic deeds, of elevating thoughts, of 
honesty and solid industry, which not alone bring rich spiritual and 
material advantages to the possessor, but also mirror its utility and 
attractiveness to others for their edification and guidance. 

The past and the present are studded with the names of noble 
hearted men and women made beautiful and fragrant by their asso- 
ciation with generous deeds, integrity, piety, high principles, and 
sterling honesty. We have characters made eminent by sanctity, by 
the sacrifice of time, money, labor, and even life, in order to render 
better and happier the conditions of those who are struggling within 
the clutches of penury, disease, and misery. A person who has 
justly gained a good name is one who is possessed of a good heart; 
one who unselfishly lives not alone for his own individual gain, but 
warms to the piteous appeals of misery with generous assistance 
and an outstretched hand of sympathy. My young friends, now is 
the time for you to lay the foundation of a good name, when you are 
at the threshold of life’s serious duties. You can, if you will, profit 
by the experience of others who have trod the path before you, and 
“eave your footprints on the sands of time.” 

You are not bound to become rich in money and valuables and 
lands ; you are not bound to become great, no, nor highly educated, 
but you are bound to be honest and truthful, to maintain sound 
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principles and integrity of purpose; you are bound to follow the di- 
rections which our Holy Church points out for your moral safe- 


guard. 


“Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 


How forcibly Shakespeare in these lines emphasizes the value of 
a name without reproach, in calling it with his masterly handling 
of words, the immediate jewel of the soul, as one of the most in- 
estimable attributes a person can possess; and many there are, good, 
faithful pioneers in this pilgrimage of strife, who think that the 
only fame worth achieving, after the blessing of God, is the good 
opinion of the just and wise. Your youth is the time to acquire a 
name which your friends will honor and respect; for the events of 
youth are stamped in the memory of age as the “ primeval foot- 
marks made in clay are preserved in stone.” Spell your name in 
love and kindness and charity among those whom you meet, and 
never till the end will you be unremembered. 

The noble and characteristic life of Washington during the 
perilous years of our infant republic, the humane principles and the 
generous compassion of Lincoln for the wail of enslaved humanity, 
the life sacrifice of the saintly Damien amid the loathsome leprosy 
of Hawaii, the yearnings of Jogues and Brébeuf to spread the 
blessing of salvation among the savage aborigines of our forests, the 
supernatural zeal of Xavier among the pagans of the eastern world, 
and the many noble men and women, young and old, amongst us, in 
their limited spheres, whose good works and words are accomplish- 
ing untold benefits for humanity, have acquired and are acquiring 
good names, nay, blessed names. 

In our daily intercourse with persons and in the transaction of 
business, we feel more confidence and safety in dealing with one 
whose reputation for honesty is above reproach, and we are con- 
vinced that the creditable distinction which surrounds him has been 
purchased by an exemplary life and a steadfast character, bearing 
the guarantee stamp of truth and firmness. It should be the wish 
and the aim of every young man, and especially every Catholic 
young man, to own a good name, not only because it exemplifies the 
teachings of our mother Church, but also for the material benefits 
which will accrue to him thereby. The business man who is noted 
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for a continuous punctuality in his engagements, who is upright and 
just in his dealings, reliable and steady in his negotiations, and 
courteous and considerate in his bearing, will win and maintain the 
confidence of his fellow-men, and probably proceed swiftly along the 
road to prosperity. If in the current of events dark days of trouble 
and disaster come upon him and try his nerve and patience, he may 
find that his name will bring stanch friends to the rescue; he will 
not be left wholly abandoned. 

The example which the possessor of a good name can furnish is 
truly wonderful in its widespread influence and effectiveness. Pre- 
cept is excellent, is valuable, and necessary, but in a great many 
instances it is like advice written upon the sands of the seashore, to 
be washed away by the flowing tide and all record of it destroyed; 
but example is as if graven upon the weather-beaten rock which the 
fury of the gale and the lashings of the waves can not obliterate. 

The Scriptural proverb says, “ The memory of the just is blessed; 
but the name of the wicked shall rot.” The good actions and words 
of the one shall surround his name with glory and praises, whilst 
the wickedness and crimes and injustices of the other pour upon his 
memory execration and hatred. 

When we bid farewell to this world there is nothing material we 
can carry with us. “ Dead men’s shrouds have no pockets.” There 
is much that we can leave behind, however. What? Debts, a 
blighted home, a mischievous record, dishonesty, bad counsel, chil- 
dren and followers who may hurl maledictions after us and assail 
our names for the evil example and teachings we have given, a com- 
munity suffering from our misdeeds, mistakes, foolishness, incom- 
petency, carelessness, and malicious misdirection. Let us hope, my 
dear young friends, that your name will not be affected by any of 
these, that through the blessing and grace of God your lives may 
be such that blessings and prayers for your eternal welfare will ac- 
company your departure from life. 

We owe much to the future, to those who come after us and take 
our places. The boy will have in view always the example of his 
father, the employee that of his employer, the pupil that of his 
teacher. If our advice and direction and conduct are praiseworthy 
and useful, a double benefit will come to those who follow in our 
footsteps. 

Above all examples, we have that of our Lord Jesus Christ on 
earth, from His birth to His ascension into heaven. His life, in deeds, 
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in words of advice, kindness, encouragement, reproof, in forbear- 
ance, in forgiveness of insults and injuries, in labor, in obedience, 
in every quality of goodness that can be thought of or suggested, is 
the model for our imitation. Catholic young men should be the fol- 
lowers of Christ through their youth and later in their manhood. 
Deeply ponder on the example He has left us to follow and the im- 
mense good that example has accomplished through the ages, then 
calmly, reverently, and with holy pride, think of the Good Name 
which He has left, a name at the mention of which every knee should 
bend, every head should bow; a name so good, so great, so loving, 
that our puny capabilities can not express its vastness and good- 
ness. Work, then, my dear young friends, that you may win for 
yourselves names and reputations synonymous with good ; be watch- 
ful, so that the many evils and bad influences environing you may not 
deprive of or prevent you from gaining this great boon. 

To foster a good name, be honest in your dealings with others; 
be honest and candid with yourself, with conscience for a mentor; 
never sully your tongue with a falsehood or spread slander or back- 
biting ; be fearless in speaking your opinions when necessary and in 
a just cause. Do not make liquor saloons a rendezvous or a meet- 
ing place, as an elevating moral atmosphere is not to be found in 
them. Help your needy neighbor when you can. Never profane the 
Holy Name; let your thoughts and speech and actions be ever free 
from the slightest taint of what is impure. Never appropriate to 
yourself what belongs to others, nor counsel nor approve a theft or 
swindle. “ Admit no guest into your soul that the faithful watch- 
dog of your bosom barks at.” Be industrious ; do not burn the candle 
at both ends. Be mirthful, indulge in laughter, prudent pleasures, 
agreeable companionship. Live within your means; save for a 
rainy day; dress in keeping with your business and pocket; think 
before you speak and act; be polite, be firm; honor your parents and 
pastors; love your Church and obey her behests. 

Remember that Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, the God of all things, 
seeks you for Himself—to be His alone. He wishes your souls to 
tise by worthy aspirations and through Christian graces nearer to 
Him day by day, and makes the trials and cares and joys of life so 
many steps by which you may ascend to meet Him at length face to 
face. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE 
CATECHISM. 


II. The Catholic Doctrine of Morals. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. A. URBAN. 


XIV. 
THE VIRTUE OF Hope. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—Having spoken in the last instruction on the 
virtue of Faith, we come to-day to the second of the three theological , 
virtues, which is Hope. To hope means in general to expect some- 
thing good promised us by another. Hope presupposes, therefore, 

1. That some one has promised us something good ; for we can not 
expect anything from him who has made us no promise. 

2. That he who has promised this has also the means of fulfilling 
his promise. 

3. That he, furthermore, will remain true to his promise. 

In our instruction we deal with the hope in God. First of all, 
then, we must ask the question, “ What are we to hope for from 
God?” Because man consists of body and soul, he has therefore 
two different kinds of wants: 1. His bodily wants; and, 2. The 
wants of his soul. Our body requires for its preservation chiefly 
nourishment. The wants of our soul, however, are: 1. God’s grace 
for the practise of good; and, 2. Forgiveness of our sins. 

The grace of God is necessary for us, because without it we can 
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not begin or accomplish even the least thing for our salvation. 
The forgiveness of sin is necessary for us: 1. Because, as Scripture 
says, “ Nothing undefiled can enter into heaven;”’ and, 2. Because 
all the good that we do in the state of sin has no merit for heaven. 
Then there is another question: “ Has man the right to hope for 
something good from God?” Yes. 1. Because nothing evil can 
come from God the all-holy; and, 2. Because God has given us, 
through His Son Jesus Christ, the promise, “ Ask, and you shall 
receive; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; everything that 
you ask the Father in my name, that He will give unto you.” Hope 
is a fruit of faith. For this reason the Apostle Paul says, “ Faith 
is the substance of things to be hoped for” (Heb. xi. 1). 

Now let us ask, is God able to give us all good for soul and body? 

Most certainly; for He is Almighty. That which all mankind 
and the powers of the earth are not capable of doing even with their 
united strength is possible to God in His omnipotence. 

And will God give us all good? 

Yes; for He is love and goodness itself. And as our aim is to 
obtain eternal happiness in the vision of God, therefore God is will- 
ing to give us the means of attaining that aim. 

Will God keep His promise? 

Of that there can be no doubt, for God is faithful. He fulfils 
what He promises. 

Does God know what is best for us? 

Yes; for nothing is hidden from His wisdom and omniscience. 
From many examples in sacred history we see how God knew how 
to turn to good that which appeared to men to be an affliction. I 
will only remind you of the stories of Joseph and his brethren, of 
the child Moses, of Aman and Mardocheus, of Susanna, etc. 

How should we hope in God? 

1. With childlike confidence. As a little child is convinced that 
nothing bad can come from his beloved father, so should we be con- 
vinced that nothing bad can come from God, and that God will most 
surely give us what we ask for if it is good for us. 

2. We must not be wanting in cooperation. To what purpose 
should God have given us the grand powers of soul and body, but 
that we actively assist in working out our salvation? What su- 
periority would man have over the animals which God sustains with- 
out their cooperation? After Jesus had healed the man born blind, 
by touching him with spittle and earth, He required from him, 
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“Go to the pool of Siloe and wash thyself.”” Jesus bade Peter, on 
the lake of Genesareth, “‘ Cast thy nets for a catch! ” 

These passages plainly show that God demands our cooperation, 

3. We should place no obstacle to divine love and grace by sin, 
If some one wishes to visit me and to bring me a present, and IJ 
should refuse him admittance to my house by bolting the door, then 
I shall, of course, not receive the gift intended for me. By sin we 
drive away from us the Most Holy, and with Him also those bless- 
ings which God had intended for us. 

May bad men, like sinners and evildoers, also hope for something 
good from God? 

Yes; for God rejects no sinner who turns to Him with contrition 
and repentance asking grace and pardon. How edifying for the 
sinner is that parable of the lost sheep that the shepherd sought and 
found! How consoling for the sinner is the parable of the prodigal 
son whom the father went out to meet, and having forgiven, folded 
him in his arms and pressed him to his breast ! 

How may we sin against hope? 

1. By despair. 2. By distrust. 3. By presumption and _ false 
confidence. 

The first and greatest sin against hope in God is, therefore, de- 
spair, i. e., the absence of all hope. To this state of despair come 
great sinners who imagine that God will no longer help them. 
Therefore, they are completely discouraged and without hope. The 
result of such despair is very often suicide. The state of utter dis- 
couragement, the thought to be forsaken and rejected by God, is so 
terrible and awful for man that he often lays hands upon himself 
and becomes a suicide. An example of this is Judas, the apostle. 
Jesus had chosen him to be one of the favored disciples, but Judas, 
for thirty pieces of silver, delivered his master and benefactor into 
the hands of the enemies to be crucified. Judas could not long en- 
dure the upbraidings of his guilty conscience; he took a rope and 
hanged himself. The cause of most suicides, of which, alas, there 
are so many in these days, is despair. Hence it is necessary to teach 
from what sources despair arises. 

1. A frequent reason is want of religious training. From this 
arises gross ignorance in regard to religion and morals. The result 
of this gross ignorance is a vicious, criminal life, followed by the 
complete ruin of mind and body, weariness of life, and despair. 

2. Adverse circumstances and sudden misfortunes. Many per- 
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sons are so visited with sufferings as if all bitterness was gathered 
upon their heads, there to exhaust itself. Under such conditions 
the Christian should remember that “ Where there is the greatest 
need there the help of the Almighty is nearest.’””’ The most violent 
thunder storm, may it rage for a whole night and ravage everything, 
it has, nevertheless, its bounds. 

Sudden misfortune may have such a disastrous effect upon a per- 
son as to cause him to collapse, like a tree struck by lightning or a 
reed broken by the storm. Many mighty rulers have been exiled 
from their countries in shame and disgrace. Many persons high in 
office have become the victims of intrigue. Many of the wealthy 
have in one day lost nearly all their riches. 

Another cause of despair is sometimes a prolonged painful 
malady, a state of extreme weakness, also melancholy, sadness, 
disease of the mind. In no case are we allowed to condemn the un- 
fortunate person who in despair takes his own life. God it is, who, 
according to the words of Scripture, searches the heart; to Him 
alone belongs the office of Judge. 

2. Another sin against hope in God is distrust when our hope is 
wavering, when it is mixed with doubt as to whether God can or 
will help us. When the Israelites in the desert had no water, God 
commanded Moses to strike the rock with his staff. Moses, instead 
of obeying with firm trust in the Lord, doubted and was filled with 
distrust as to whether God really could help. As a punishment for 
this he was not to see the promised land except from afar; he was 
not to enter it. The people of Israel likewise sinned in the desert 
through distrust. Although they had witnessed several times the 
miracles which God performed for their deliverance and preserva- 
tion, yet in every new want they murmured against God and 
against Moses, and said, “ Would that we had died in the land of 
Egypt; there we had an abundance of meat.” As a punishment for 
their distrust, the people of Israel were not permitted to enter the 
promised land until another and better generation had grown up. 
They had to remain in the desert for forty years. 

3. When do we sin by presumption and false confidence? 

1. When, relying on the mercy of God, we continue to sin with- 
out fear, or delay our repentance to the end of our life. 2. When 
we rashly expose ourselves to a danger from which we confidently 
expect God will protect us. 

That person, therefore, is presumptuous who continues to sin with- 
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out fear and puts off from one day to another his repentance, i, ¢, 
amendment of his life; who continues thus in sin from year to 
year, from youth to manhood, from manhood to old age. This is 
a great crime against God and against oneself; for who gives man 
the assurance that he will live until to-morrow? How terrible is the 
lot of such a man to be cut off suddenly by an unprovided death, 
and on account of his many and grievous sins, and, therefore, 
through his own fault, to be damned for all eternity. 

Truly God’s mercy is boundless. He Himself has said, “If your 
soul is as black as night with sins, I will wash it as white as snow,” 
But this sentence only expresses God’s willingness to forgive the con- 
trite and repentant sinner. The presumptuous man, however, has 
not the necessary spirit of contrition and repentance. He desires 
God, as it were, to reveal to him by a special sign the proximity of 
his death, so as to summon him to repentance. You have never 
seen any one undertake a journey with his eyes bandaged; for the 
way may be a dangerous one; it may lead past a yawning precipice, 
down which he might plunge and lose his life. When going ona 
perilous journey of a dark night a person takes a lighted lantern 
with him, and, may be, a guide besides. Those who fail to do this, 
and suffer harm, are spoken of as foolhardy. But that man who 
endangers the salvation of his immortal soul for all eternity by his 
imprudence is more than foolhardy; he is wicked. Another way in 
which we may, by presumption or false confidence, sin against hope 
in God is the demand of miracles, when, for instance, a person volun- 
tarily exposes himself to a danger, and expects God to save him from 
this danger by a miracle. For instance, a person would presump- 
tuously jump from a high tower to find out whether God will 
save him by a miracle; or another tie a heavy stone about his neck 
and jump into the water—or take poison; all this with the intention 
of demanding from God to save them by miracle. Thus was Jesus 
tempted by His adversaries to perform a miracle. But He answered, 
“This perverse nation demands a sign of me, but none other will be 
given them than that of the Prophet Jonas.” Jesus also was thrice 
tempted by Satan, but just as many times was Satan repulsed. It 
has happened thousands of times that God has delivered men from 
evident danger of death because they trustingly had recourse to Him. 
But those who presume to force God to work a miracle need not ex- 
pect any assistance. 

How do we arouse in our hearts the virtue of hope? 
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¢, In the following way: “O my God, I hope with confidence, 
to through the merits of Jesus Christ and with my cooperation, for all 
is good from Thee for body and soul. But I hope particularly for the 
an forgiveness of my sins, for Thy holy grace in life and in death, and 
he for eternal happiness. I hope for all this because Thou hast prom- 
h, ised them, Thou, who art infinitely true, good, and omnipotent.” 

e, When ought we most particularly arouse hope in God? 

In the hour of discouragement and affliction, in great sufferings, 
ur in temptations and anxieties, in danger of sinning. Then the hope in 
” God’s assistance will revive our courage and our strength; we shall 
- thereby be encouraged not to leave all to God, but to do also on our 
AS part everything that lies in our power. 
$s In what manner may we also expect temporal goods from God? 
df As far as they help us, or, at least, do not hinder us, in our en- 
' deavor to obtain eternal salvation. Temporal goods are so called: I. 
e Because they only last for a time; and, 2. Because they are only of 
z use to us for a time. Amongst these temporal goods we count our 
a life, our health, our sound limbs, our senses, money, real estate, 
7 clothing, and so forth. All these things are perishable and have only 


) a value for us as long as we live upon earth. They have a real 
: value only, then, when we employ them for the salvation of our souls 
in works of charity and mercy. Without temporal goods man can 
not live, for he needs food and clothing; he must have shelter, and 
: he has many other necessities which must be bought with money. 
We must, therefore, also hope that God will give us such temporal 
goods as are necessary for us. Jesus Himself showed us the need 
of temporal goods by paying the tax. For how much may we ask 
of God? Only for as much as is necessary for life, not for riches 
and abundance. Holy Scripture says, ‘“‘ Those who desire to be rich 
fall into temptation and into the snares of Satan.” “ It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God” (Mark x. 25). Jesus taught us to ask 
only for our daily bread. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. | 





A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what did we speak in to-day’s instruction? Of the virtue of Hope. 


2. What means to hope in general? To hope, in general, means to expect 
something good promised us by another. 
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3. When may you expect something good from another? When some m 
has promised it to us. " 


4. Under what conditions may we hope for the fulfilment of a Promise? 
When he, who has promised, has the means and the good will to fulfy his 
promise. 

5. Of what hope do we speak in this instruction? Of hope in God, 


6. What is hope in God? It is a virtue granted by God whereby we 
expect with a firm confidence all the things which God has promised yg 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. 


7. Why is hope a virtue infused and granted by God? Because man can 
not have the virtue of Christian hope of himself. 


8. Are there earthly hopes likewise? Yes; there are earthly hopes, 


9. Mention a few? The hope of a long life, of wealth, of high Positions, 
etc. 


10. Now, what ought we to hope from God? We ought to hope from God 
everything necessary and useful for the welfare of our body and soul. 

11. How many kinds of necessities has man? Two: 1. The necessities 
of his body, and 2. The necessities of his soul. 


12. What does man require for his body? He requires food and drink, 
clothing and shelter, and money to supply his necessary wants. 

13. What does man chiefly require for his soul? He requires the forgive- 
ness of his sins and God’s grace for the practise of good. 


14. Why is the forgiveness of sins necessary for us? Because Holy Writ 
says that nothing defiled can enter heaven. 


15. For what is God’s grace necessary? For the practise of good. 

16. Why should we hope everything good from God? 1. Because nothing 
evil can come from God, the all-holy, and, 2. Because God has promised us 
everything good, and He keeps His promises. 

17. With what words has Jesus encouraged us to hope in God? Jesus 
said: “ Ask and it shall be given you; seek and you shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened to you” (Luke xi. 9). 

18. Give another passage? “If you ask the Father anything in my name, 
He will give it you” (John xv. 23). 

19. What virtue is the root of hope? Faith. 

20. How can you prove this to me? Holy Scripture says: “ Faith is the 
substance of things to be hoped for” (Heb. xi. 1). 

21. Can you explain the meaning of this passage? Yes, those who do not 
believe in God can not hope in Him. 

22. Is God able to give us everything good? Yes; for God is omnipotent. 

23. Will God give us all good? Yes; for He is all good. 

24. Will God keep His promises made to us? Yes; for God is ever 
faithful. 

25. Under what conditions does God give us that which we ask? When 
it serves for our salvation. 

26. Does God then know what is best for our salvation? Yes; for God 
is omniscient and all-wise. 

27. How can you prove this to me? From many examples in Bible 
History. 

28. Name some? Joseph, Moses, Susanna, Aman, and Mordochai. 

29. What had to happen to Joseph, according to God’s appointing, that 


he might become Governor of Egypt? He had to be sold as a slave by his 
brothers. 
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30. What happened to the infant Moses before the King’s daughter found 
him? He was placed in a basket of rushes to starve. 

31. How did God save the life of the chaste Susanna? By the wisdom 
of young Daniel. 

32. How should we hope in God? 1. With childlike confidence. 2. We 
should not be wanting in cooperation. 3. We should place no obstacle to 
God’s grace by sin. 

33. What means we should hope in God with childlike confidence? It 
means that we should be firmly convinced that God will give us everything 
good, if it is best for our salvation. 

34. Whence do we know that we on our part must cooperate with the 
grace of God? We know it because God has given us powers of mind and 
body which we are supposed to use for our salvation. 

35. Can you prove to me from examples in Sacred History that God de- 
mands the cooperation of man? Yes; 1. From the story of the man born 
blind. 2. From the abundant catch of fish. 

36. After Jesus had touched the eyes of the man born blind, with spittle 
and earth, what did He require of him? He was to go and wash himself 
in the pool of Siloe. 

7. What command did Jesus give to Peter that he might have a large 
catch of fish? Jesus said: “‘ Cast out thy net.” 

38. Had not Jesus the power to help the above-mentioned persons without 
their cooperation? Yes; Jesus had the power. 

39. What, however, did Jesus ask of them? That they should co- 
operate with Him. a 

40. What ought we to observe in our hope in God? We ought to put 
no obstacle to God’s grace by sin. 

41. Why is sin an obstacle to the grace of God? Because God is holy, 
and He can not be where sin is. 

42. May every sinner hope for pardon? Yes; every sinner, even the 
greatest, may and ought to hope for pardon, provided he is willing to be 
converted and to do penance. 

43. By which parables is God’s goodness toward us made evident? By 
the parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good Shepherd. (These two 
parables may be recited briefly by the teacher or the pupil.) 

44. What could that grievously offended father have done to his son? 
He could have rejected him. 

45. What are we told in the parable of the Good Shepherd? The Good 
Shepherd sought the lost sheep until he found it. 

46. What does this parable teach us? That God pardons the sinner, 
when he is repentant and willing to amend. 

47. What, therefore, should even the greatest sinner have? The greatest 
sinner should have great hope in God. 

48. What is God ever to the sinner? God is ever to the sinner a merciful 
and loving Father. 

49. But to which sinners only? To contrite and repentant sinners. 

50. How do we sin against hope? 1. By despair and distrust. 2. By 
presumption and false confidence. 

51. In what does despair consist? In an entire absence of all hope. 

52. Explain this? When a sinner thinks that God can not and will not 
help him, or that God has utterly rejected him. 

53. To what do discouragement and despair lead? They lead to suicide. 
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54. By what Biblical example can you prove this to me? By the suicide 
of Judas. 


55. What crime drove Judas to suicide? He had betrayed his Lord and 
Saviour for thirty pieces of silver. 


56. Which sources did I name whence despair arises? First: A neglected 
education in religious matters. 


57. Where is religious and moral training given? In religious instruction 
at Church and school. 


58. What do many negligent children do, however? They neglect to at- 
tend these instructions. 


. _How do these children grow up? In gross ignorance with regard to 
the salvation of their souls. 


60. What is often the consequence of this ignorance? A vicious life. 

61. For what reason? Because an ignorant person does not know what 
to do or to avoid. 

62. What are the consequences of a vicious life? The complete ruin of 
mind and body, and weariness of life. 

63. What may be the second source of despair? Adverse circumstances, 
and great and sudden afflictions. 

64. What thought should support us even in the greatest sufferings? The 
thought that ‘ where our need is greatest, there God’s assistance is nearest.” 


65. When a person takes his own life, what must we never do? We 
should never condemn him. 


66. Why? Because insanity may have driven the unfortunate person to 
suicide. 


67. To whom alone belongs the right to judge mankind? This right be- 
longs to God alone. 
68. How may we also sin against hope? By distrust. 


69. When have we distrust? When our hope is not firm. When our hope 
is mixed with fear and doubt as to whether God can or will help us. 


70. How do we sin by presumption? 1. When, relying on the mercy of 
God, we continue to sin without fear, or delay our repentance to the end of 
our life. 2. When we rashly expose ourselves to danger from which we con- 
fidently hope God will extricate us. 


71. Now if a man dies unrepentant and burdened with many grievous sins, 
what will be his lot in eternity? God will punish him with the pains of hell. 


72. What, then, ought we do that we may not meet this awful fate? We 
should not delay our repentance and amendment. 


73. But do we not know that God’s mercy is infinitely great? Yes; toward 
contrite and repentant sinners, but not toward the wicked and presumptuous. 


74. Who sins further by presumption? Those who expose themselves to 
a great danger, expecting God to save them from it. 


75. What else is this presumption? It is a demand for miracles. 
76. Who were guilty of this sin? The Jews in the time of our Lord. 
77. What did they demand of Jesus? A sign or miracle. 


78. How did Jesus rebuke them? Jesus said: “ This wicked generation 
expects signs from me, but they shall have none other than that of the 
Prophet Jonas.” 


79. To which miracle did Jesus allude by these words? To the miracle of 
His resurrection. 


80. Who still further tempted our Saviour? The evil spirit. 
81. How many times? Three times. 
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82. Where and upon what occasion was Jesus tempted? 1. In the desert; 
2. Upon the pinnacle of the Temple at Jerusalem; 3. Upon a high mountain. 


83. What did Jesus do each time? He repelled the tempter. 


84. How do we arouse Christian hope? O my God, I confidently hope, 
etc. (as in instruction). 


85. What does this prayer contain? It contains: 1. What we ought to 
hope. 2. How we ought to hope. 3. Why we should hope in God. 


86. What ought we to hope from God? Everything good for body and 
soul, the pardon of our sins, and eternal salvation. 


87. How should we hope? With firm confidence and by reason of the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 


88. Why through the merits of Jesus Christ? Because we ourselves, on 
account of our sins, have merited nothing from God. 


89. How far may we also expect temporal goods from God? As far as 
they help us, or at least do not hinder us, to obtain eternal salvation. 


go. When ought we particularly place our hope in God? In great dangers 
and adversities, in temptations. 

gt. What ought we to expect from God in every necessity? We may hope 
for God’s assistance. 


I will conclude to-day’s instruction with the exhortation that you 
always place your hope in the Lord, who can help you in every ne- 
cessity ; do not place your confidence in weak men, nor in yourselves, 
still less in vain and perishabie things, which, as Scripture says, are 
consumed by moth and rust. Live ever virtuously that you may be 
worthy of the divine assistance. 





xY¥. 
ON THE LOVE oF Gop. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—We come to-day in the course of our instruc- 
tions to the third of the theological virtues—the Love of God, or 
Charity. 

To love some one means to live entirely for him, to think of him, 
to do everything to please him, and to avoid everything that dis- 
pleases him. To love God, accordingly, means to live entirely for 
God, always to think of Him, to do what pleases Him, and to avoid 
everything that is displeasing to Him. 

What is this love of God? 
A virtue granted us by God by which we love Him, the Supreme 
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Good, with our whole heart, and seek to please Him by fulfilling 
His holy will. 

This answer contains two things: 1. That man has not this love 
of God of himself, but that it is a virtue infused into his soul by 
God ; and, 2. The way this shows itself, viz., by a complete surrender 
of oneself to God, through the fulfilment of His holy will, of His 
holy commandments. 

What sins are chiefly opposed to the love of God? 

In general all mortal sins, but in particular, 1. Indifference and 
aversion to God and divine things. 2. Hatred of Him and of His 
paternal dispensations. 

First of all the Catechism says that every mortal sin is a sin 
against the love of God. By mortal sin is understood a grievous 
sin, by which we lose the grace of God, and render ourselves liable 
to eternal damnation. Mortal sins are serious offenses against God 
in important matters, committed with deliberation. God, as we know 
from the instruction on His attributes, is not only in Himself the 
most holy and perfect Being, but He is also our best Friend and 
Father, our greatest Benefactor, to whom, therefore, we owe the 
greatest gratitude. Now whoever commits a sin, particularly a 
mortal sin, forgets God’s benefits, and the gratitude due to his great- 
est Benefactor. We sin particularly against the love of God through 
indifference and coldness. Indifferent persons do not ask themselves 
from whence come the things they have received, whether from God 
or from some one else; they do not reflect how unhappy we would 
be if God should withdraw His hand from us; they regard not the 
past or the future, and are content with what flatters their senses. 

This condition of indifference and coldness may have two sources: 
1. A superficial and worldly knowledge of God and His perfections ; 
and, 2. A too great attachment to sensuality. No one, however, can 
serve two masters; either he will love the one and hate the other, or 
he will hate the one and love the other. Holy Scripture exhorts us 
not to incline our hearts to sensuality, by saying, “ Love not the 
world nor the things which are in the world ” (I. John ii. 15). 

From indifference there springs in time an aversion to God, and 
to divine things; for instance, prayer, the receiving of the sacra- 
ments and all works pleasing to God, the hearing of His word, alms 
giving, fasting, etc. All spiritual life vanishes from such persons; 
they resemble a withered plant. This aversion will also extend to 
God’s servants, the priests, and to all the virtuous and good. 
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A still greater sin against the love of God is hatred of Him and of 
His paternal dispensations. As love is the most exalted of the 
theological virtues, so also the sin of hatred of God is the most 

ievous; for although every sin is an indirect offense against the 
love of God, yet the hatred of God is directly aimed at God Himself. 
This hatred of God is not only a turning away from the service of 
God, but it is a turning away from God Himself. 

Our faith teaches that God is omniscient and in His infinite wis- 
dom sends sufferings and tribulations to man because they are bene- 
ficial for him, as we see by the examples of Tobias, Job, Lazarus, 
etc. God treats His creatures as a physician will treat his patients. 
Bitter drugs are not pleasant to take; they are repugnant to the sick 
man. After, however, he has been cured by them he thanks the phy- 
sician for them. Now some persons believe that God sends them 
sufferings and tribulations because He desires to torture and tor- 
ment them. How sinful and foolish is such a thought! How is it 
possible or conceivable that God in His boundless love could torture 
mankind, His children? Persons who think this of God, instead of 
thanking Him and praising His wisdom, get angry and curse God. 
Those, however, who harbor such hatred, enmity, and malice toward 
God will probably also die in hatred and enmity toward God and be 
lost for all eternity. Pray to God daily, therefore, that He may 
instil into your hearts the spirit of His love, so that you may live in 
love, practise all your doings in love, die in love, and through the 
love of God be eternally united with Him. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Name the third of the theological virtues? The third theological virtue 
is the Love of God, or Charity. 

2. What does it mean to love some one? To love means to live entirely 
for some one, to think only of him, to do everything to please him and 
avoid whatever displeases him. 

3. Now, what is the love of God? It is a virtue infused by God into our 
soul by which we give ourselves up, with all our heart to Him, the sovereign 
ot. in order to please Him by fulfilling His will, and to be united with 

im. j 
4. How many things does this answer contain? Two, namely: 1. That 
love is a virtue infused by God into our soul, and 2. How it shows itself. 

5. Through what does the love of God show itself? It shows itself 
= a complete surrendering of ourselves to God by fulfilling His holy 
will. 
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6. As we have already treated of the love of God in the previous jp. 
structions, we come to-day to the question, “ What sins are chiefly oppo 
to the love of God?” In general, all mortal sins; but in particular, 1, In- 
difference and aversion to God and divine things; and 2. Hatred of Him 
and of His paternal dispensations. 


7. First of all the Catechism says that every mortal sin is a sin against the 
love of God. What do we understand, then, by a mortal sin? By mortal sin 
we understand every grievous sin which, in an important matter, is com. 
mitted with due deliberation. 


8. But why are grievous sins called mortal? Because by mortal sin man 
loses the supernatural life of his soul, the grace of God, and renders himself 
liable to eternal death or damnation. 

9. As what then may we consider mortal sins? As grievous offenses 
against God. 


10._ Why does God not deserve to be thus offended? Because He is our 
best Father, Friend, and Benefactor. 


11. How many kinds of blessings does God grant us? Two kinds: 
1. Blessings of the soul, and 2. Blessings of the body. 


12. What does God give you for your soul? God gives me understand- 
ing, reason, free will, His grace for the practise of good, the forgiveness 
of my sins, and eternal happiness. 

13. What blessings does God give you for your body? God gives us life, 
health of body, straight limbs, sound senses, food and drink, clothing, 
shelter, etc. 


14. Let us try to consider the value of these things. What sum of money 
would you take for your eyes? No sum is large enough to buy them. 

15. What sum of money for your speech? I would not sell my speech. 

16. Now, if the blessings of the body are of such inestimable value to us, 
what an infinite value must not those blessings have which God grants us 
for our soul? If God’s blessings are countless and priceless, how ungrateful 
is man to offend God, his Benefactor. Imagine an orphan child, adopted 
by good people, fed, clothed, educated, and supported as their own child, to 
revolt against his benefactors, to grieve them and offend them at every op- 
portunity. What would you say of such a child? That he was exceedingly 
ungrateful. 

17. See now, children, a far greater ingratitude is shown toward God 
by sinful men, for the benefits given us by men can not be compared to the 
blessings that God grants us. Every good comes from God, and no man 
could be good to us if God did not enable him to be so. 

18. Now, how do we sin in particular against the love of God? 1. By 
indifference and aversion to God and divine things; and 2. By hatred of 
Him and His paternal dispensations. 

19. The first manner of sinning against the love of God is, therefore, by 
indifference and coldness. Now, how is this indifference manifested? It 
manifests itself in the neglect of God. 

20. What other name could we give to this state? We might also call 
it coldness. 

21. Coldness, for instance, is the opposite of warmth. He who loves 
God, is as if filled with an interior warmth. He who does not love God 
lacks this glowing love—he is cold. 

22. From what sources does indifference toward God arise? It arises 
either 1. From superficial knowledge of God, or 2. From a too great attach- 
ment to the things of this world. 

23. If we were occupied in learning to know God better and better we 
should be more and more convinced of His perfections and His goodness, 
= = oe would this knowledge of God lead us? It would lead us to the 
ove of God. 
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However, when a person neither knows or wishes to know God and 


24. ; : : 
Hie perfections, what is the consequence? That person remains cold and in- 


different toward God. 


2s. What is the second source whence arises indifference toward God? 
The second source is attachment to temporal things. 

26. Is not the love of temporal things compatible with the love of God? 
No; it is not compatible with it. 

27. Whence do you know this? From Holy Scripture. 

28. What passage? “No one can serve two masters” (Matt. vi. 24). 

29. Who are the two masters of which there is question here? These 
two masters are God and the world, or temporal goods. 

30. In what part is it declared, how foolish it is to love the world and 
temporal goods? “If any man love the world, the charity of the Father is 
not in him: for all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh and 
the concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life” (I. John ii. 15, 16). 

31. Now, what arises from indifference toward God? From indifference 
toward God arises aversion toward Him and divine things. 

32. What we might say instead of aversion? We might say repugnance. 

33. Name the divine things for which man can have an_ aversion? 
1. Prayer. 2. Listening to the Divine word. 3. Reception of the Holy Sacra- 
ments. 4. The servants of God, His priests, religious, etc. 

34. To what may we compare such a person from whom all religious senti- 
ment has vanished? To a withered plant. 

35. How may we still further sin against the love of God? By hatred 
of Him, and of His paternal dispensations. 

36. How did I describe this sin? As the most grievous sin. 

37. Why is it the most grievous sin? Because love is the greatest of the 
three theological virtues, and its opposite, the hatred of God, therefore the 
most grievous of sins. 

38. The hatred of God can manifest itself also against His paternal dis- 
pensations. When are some men discontented with God’s dispensations? 
When God sends them sufferings and adversities. 

39. To what end do the sufferings and adversities which God sends serve 
us? For our good. 

40. Whence do you know this? From Holy Scripture. 

41. From what part? “ Whom God loveth He chastiseth” (Heb. xii. 6). 

42. How does God treat us when He sends us sufferings and adversities? 
God treats us as a physician treats his patient, handing to the sick man bitter 
remedies if necessary. 

43. What effect have such bitter and unpleasant remedies upon the sick 
man? They restore him to health. 

44. Of what use are the sufferings which God sends us? They serve for 
our good. 

45. But how do many persons regard the sufferings which God sends them? 
Many persons think that God only sends sufferings to torture and torment 
them. 

46. Are such thoughts just? No; they are most sinful. 

47. Why? Because God is good, and by virtue of His goodness He can 
not torture mankind. 

48. Where do such thoughts about God lead? They lead to hatred and 
enmity of God. 

49._ If God should send you sufferings and afflictions, how would you bear 
them? Patiently and with the thought that everything that God sends me 
is for my good. 
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— What will you thus keep from your heart? Hatred and enmity of 
od. 

51. With what will you always be filled? With the love of God. 

52. If you live and work in the love of God, what will be the result? | 
shall die also in the love of God. 

53. And what reward will God give to those who love Him? He will give 
them eternal happiness. 

54. When is the love of God only exterior? When we affirm our love of 
God only with fine words. 

55. When is the love of God an interior one? When we love God also 
in our hearts and prove this love by our actions. ‘ 

56. How may we recognize the right love of God? By the keeping of His 
commandments. “He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me” (John xiv. 21). _ 

57. Now, you have heard that the love of God, or charity, is a virtue in- 
fused into our souls by God, and that it is the greatest of all the virtues, 
What ought you to do that you may be filled with the flame of divine love? 
We ought to pray to God for the virtue of charity. 

58. And when God grants us this virtue what should we do? Preserve 
it in our hearts. 

59. What, then, will you never do? We shall never offend God by 
sinning. 


That this may be so may God grant us His blessing. 





XVI. 
ON THE REVERENCE DUE TO Gob. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—Having spoken in the last instruction on the 
love of God, we will consider to-day the reverence due to God. 

In what consists this reverence which we owe to God? 

It consists in this: 1. That we always think of God conformably 
to His perfections. 2. That in our speech and action we manifest 
the greatest respect for Him. 

The reverence which we have for God shows itself, therefore, in 
thoughts, words, and works. 

When we honor a person on account of his accomplishments and 
good qualities, we prove this exteriorly by speaking of him with 
respect. Our respect for him is thus made manifest by our exterior 
action. Man can make known his interior reverence for the Supreme 
Being, the Lord of heaven and earth, by exterior action. He who de- 
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sires to honor God in a befitting way can do so (1) in his speech, by 
speaking of God reverently, calling to mind God’s greatness, power, 
and omnipresence. The Jews give us a beautiful example, worthy 
ofimitation, of their reverence for God in the names which they have 
for the Supreme Being: Adonai, Jehovah, etc., these names never 
being pronounced by them except in prayer and with the greatest 
respect. It is related of the great philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton, 
that a violent trembling came over him whenever he heard the name 
of God uttered. A veneration of God by speech is also loud prayer, 
alone or jointly with others ; another form of this veneration finding 
expression in the singing of religious hymns. From man’s desire to 
praise and glorify God in His works has come the beautiful custom 
of religious processions. (2) We must prove our reverence for God 
also by actions, particularly by our behavior in the house of God, 
where He vouchsafes to dwell amongst us. 

Good men uncover their heads in church out of reverence for God. 
Pious and reverent Christians kneel before the Almighty; they 
are quiet and devout, avoiding disturbance by omitting all talking, 
laughing, looking about, etc. You very often hear people say, 
especially lukewarm Christians, “ What is the use of exterior wor- 
ship? Holy Scripture says, “God is a Spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’”’ Very true, 
but as man’s body is likewise a creature of God’s omnipotence, so it is 
right and proper that this body should contribute its share to the 
honor of God in a befitting manner, all the more so because exterior 
worship is intended to increase, to elevate, and to intensify interior 
worship. 

Why and for what reason do we owe God the greatest interior and 
exterior reverence ? 

1. Because God Himself has commanded us to do so. He said, 
“TfIam your Lord, where is my glory? If I am your Father, where 
is your fear of me?” 

2. Because God is the Creator and Supreme Lord of heaven and 
earth and to Him, therefore, belongs supreme reverence. 

By the creation of man, and by his preservation, by numberless 
and inestimable blessings that God grants us for body and soul, as 
well as on account of man’s inability to help himself of his own 
strength, man stands in a most dependent relation toward God, and 
is obliged to show befitting gratitude. It would, indeed, be a great 
sin if man were ungrateful to his Creator and greatest Benefactor. 
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How do we sin against the exterior worship of God? By neglect- 
ing to attend divine service and by behaving irreverently during 
service. 

The neglect of public worship may be (a) entire, (b) Partial, 
(c) culpable, or, (d) inculpable. 

(a) It is entire when a person keeps away altogether from divine 
service, and thus excludes himself entirely from the Christian com. 
munity. 

(b) Partial, when a person neglects, without necessity and of his 
own fault, one of the chief parts of Holy Mass which he is obliged 
to hear, either by arriving too late at church or by leaving the church 
before Mass is over. 

(c) It is culpable when, although we have time and opportunity to 
assist at divine service, we do not do so. 

(d) It is inculpable when, for reasons over which we have no con- 
trol, as for instance sickness, people can not get to church at all, or 
not in time. 

God does not need our veneration. He does not become greater 
or more perfect thereby. But He demands it of us because it is the 
most effective means of arousing, animating, and confirming, in our- 
selves, as well as in others, sentiments of faith, love, thanksgiving, 
reverence, and subjection. For this reason the exterior divine ser- 
vice of the Church is not only counseled, but it is even commanded 
to Christians as an indispensable duty: 

(a) Already in the old law God ordained public divine worship, 
with all its customs minutely and exactly defined. 

(b) Jesus Christ in the new law commanded the celebration of the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass with the words, “ Do this in commemora- 
tion of me.” 

(c) Jesus enjoined the hearing of the word of God with the words, 
“He who will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as a heathen 
and a publican.” 

(d) Jesus Christ encouraged joint prayer with the words, “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

(e) This commission of our Divine Saviour was zealously per- 
formed by the apostles and disciples of Jesus, as well as by the first 
Christians, for in spite of the most severe persecutions they congre- 
gated for joint prayer. 

(f) The Catholic Church, through her special commandments, has 
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ordered and established exterior divine service by commanding that 
we must hear Mass with devotion on Sundays and Holy Days, and 
that at least once a year, at Easter time, we must receive the holy 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. 

It is not sufficient, however, to take part in divine service ; we must 
also behave properly at all the acts of exterior divine worship, give 
no scandal, cause no disturbance, etc. 

Holy Scripture says, “ The Lord is in his temple, let the whole 
community be silent before him.” Hence significance of the action 
of Christ, who drove out with cords the buyers and sellers from the 
Temple. 

We will now give a few appropriate examples of reverence from 
sacred and profane history. 

Jacob poured oil upon the stone on which he had the wonderful 
dream of the celestial ladder, and said, with feelings of holy 
reverence, “ Verily, God is here present and I knew it not.” 

Joseph, who was sold into Egpyt, and the chaste Susanna, had so 
great a reverence for God that they said to their tempters, “ How 
could I do so great a wrong and sin against my God?” 

Tobias said to his son, “ Have God in thy heart thy whole life 
long and take care never to sin voluntarily.” 

Daniel, the pious youth of Babylon, chose to be thrown into the 
lions’ den rather than neglect the prescribed exterior worship of God. 

St. Margaret, queen of Scotland, exacted so great a reverence and 
devotion from her children when in church, that upon one occasion 
one of her subjects said to a stranger, “If you desire to see how the 
angels in heaven pray, go and see our queen with her children pray- 
ing in church.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the reverence that 
we owe to God. 

2. In what does the reverence that we owe God consist? It consists, 1. In 
always thinking of God conformably to His divine perfections. 2. In showing 
by words and actions the greatest respect for Him. 

3. Above all, then, we should always so think of God as is conformable 
with His divine perfections. What is God to us according to His nature 
and perfections? God is an incomprehensible being. 

4. Besides thinking of God with due reverence, how do we further evince 
our respect? By words and actions. 
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5. How ought we always to speak of God? With the greatest reverence, 
6. How do we speak of a person whom we esteem highly? With res 
7. What do we do to prove such respect? We salute the person and show 
him every exterior mark of reverence. 
8. To what persons, for instance, should you particularly show Tespect? 
To our spiritual and worldly superiors. 
9. God being the Supreme Lord of heaven and of earth, the Lord of Lords 
what honor is due to Him? Supreme honor belongs to Him. ‘ 
10. How do we make this supreme honor known? By words and actions. 


11. How should we always speak of the Divine Majesty? With the greatest 
devotion and respect. 


12. Who gives us in this an example worthy of imitation? The Jews, 


13. In what way? They do not pronounce the names of God in the Hebrew 
language except in prayer. 


14. What are the names for God in the Hebrew language? Adonai, Je. 
hovah, Elohim. 


15. What shows the great reverence Sir Isaac Newton had for God? When 
he heard the name of God uttered, or pronounced it himself, he trembled 
violently. 

16. How do we also reverence God by words? By prayer and song. 

17. We must also show the reverence we owe to God in works; how is 
this chiefly done? By our behavior in church. 

18. What do we do in church to show how we reverence God? The men 
and boys remove their hats. All people sprinkle themselves with holy water 
and kneel before the altar. 

19. What else? We must not give scandal or cause disturbance by whis- 
pering, laughing, looking about us, etc. 


20. What is done even in passing outside before a church? Men and boys 
raise their hats, women and girls incline their heads. 


21. Before whom? Before the Almighty dwelling in the temple. 

22. What objections do lukewarm Christians make in regard to exterior 
divine worship? They claim, 1. That Holy Writ only requires man to wor- 
ship in spirit; and, 2. God does not require our veneration at all. 

23. How can we refute the first objection? That, as our body is also a 
creature of God’s omnipotence, it is right and proper that it should also take 
part in honoring God. 

24. How may we refute the second objection? Although God does not 
need our exterior worship, for He is always the same—great, powerful, and 
perfect, yet He wills that we should honor Him. 

25. With what words has God enjoined us to honor Him? God said, “If 
I am your Lord, where is my honor? If I am your Father, where is the fear 
of me?” 

26. Why does God require us to worship Him exteriorly? Because by ex- 
terior divine worship the interior is increased and exalted. 


27. Why do we owe God the greatest reverence? Because God is the 
Creator and the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth. 


28. If God is our Creator, what are we? We are His creatures. 


29. And what does the creature owe to his Creator, the servant to his Lord? 
They owe proper reverence. 


30. God, however, besides-Creator and Lord, is what else? He is also our 
Benefactor. 


31. What does God grant us? He grants us innumerable and priceless 
blessings for body and soul. 
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32. What do these blessings oblige us to do? They oblige us to be grateful. 

33. And how should this gratitude manifest itself? By our reverencing 
Him. 

How do we sin against the exterior worship of God? By neglecting 
to attend divine service, and by behaving irreverently when we are present. 

5. Of how many kinds can the neglect of divine service be? It can be, 
1. Complete. 2. Partial. 3. Culpable. 4. Inculpable. 

36. When is the neglect of divine service complete? When a person goes 
no longer to church. 

. When is the neglect of divine service partial? When a person of his 
own fault and without necessity either goes to Mass too late or leaves before 
it is over. 

38. What part of Holy Mass must we assist at? The Gospel, Offertory, 
Consecration, and Communion. 

. When is the neglect of divine service culpable? When a person has 
the time and opportunity to assist at Holy Mass but neglects to do so. 

40. When is it inculpable? When we are prevented, for instance by sick- 
ness, from assisting at it. 

41. What did God ordain, in the old law, in regard to exterior divine 
worship? God appointed most minutely the ceremonies of exterior divine 
worship. 

42. With what words did Jesus command the general celebration of the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass? With the words, “Do this in commemoration 
of me.” 

43. How does Jesus call upon us to pray in common? With the words, 
“When two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

44. What are we told of the first Christians, apostles, and disciples of Jesus 
with regard to exterior divine worship? ‘They came together for common 
prayers and persevered in the common breaking of bread. 

45. What has the Catholic Church enjoined in her commandments regard- 
ing the exterior divine service? She has appointed, 1. That we must hear 
Mass on Sundays and Holy Days of obligation. 2. That we must receive the 
holy Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist at least once a year, at Easter 
time. 

46. What did Jesus do to the buyers and sellers in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem? He drove them out of the Temple with cords. 


Dear children, it is not sufficient that you take notice of, and retain 
in your memory, all that which you have heard in to-day’s instruc- 
tion. The essential thing is that you act accordingly, that you always 
have the greatest reverence for God and have Him ever before your 
eyes, that you may never sin, and that you assist often and gladly at 
public divine service, and behave during the same as modestly and 
reverently as a host of angels kneeling before the throne of the 
Most High. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





Summary of the New Decrees and Decisions 
of the Roman Congregations. 


(THE FULL TEXTS ARE SUBJOINED. ) 
Apostolic letter of Leo XIII. in reference to the Order of 
Cisterciens. 
From the S. C. of Rites. 


(a) Office to be said by Chaplain of the Christian Brothers 
on feast day of their founder. 


(b) Ceremonial and liturgical doubts. 
From the S. C. of Indulgences. 

Gaining of indulgences by the deaf and dumb. 
From the S. C. of Bishops and Regulars. 

Decree approving : 


(a) Community of Sisters known as “ Slaves of the Divine 
Heart of Jesus.” 


(b) Community of Carmelite Brothers. 





LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI 
LEONIS DIVINA PROVIDENTIA PAPAE XIII. DE 
ORDINE CISTERCIENSIUM REFORMA- 

TORUM SEU_ STRICTIORIS 
OBSERVANTIAE. 


LEO PP. XIII. AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Non mediocri sane animi Nostri solatio percipere licuit, unitatem com- 
munionemque vitae, iam inde ab anno MDCCCXCIL. inter varia Cisterciensium 
Trappistarum_ Instituta feliciter initam, firmiorem temporis diuturnitate effici 
uberioresque in dies fructus usque eo proferre, ut vetustus ipse Cisterciensis 
Ordo ad pristina exempla virtutis alacrius renovanda excitatus propemodum 
videatur. Qui profecto Ordo, a Roberto, viro sanctissimo, Abbate Benedictino 
Molesmensi, anno christiano MXCVIIL., auspicato eductus, mirum_quantum, 
cura praesertim et studio Bernardi Doctoris, propagari potuerit. Memoratu 
autem, ne plura revocemus, digna occurrit potissimum animis praeclarae Con- 
gregationis Saviniacensis, quae Trappensis Abbate anno MCXL. erectae prae- 
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fecturam gerebat, ad Ordinem Cisterciensium accessio, ab Eugenio III. Deces- 
sore Nostro, Litteris datis die XIX. Septembris anno MCXLVIL., plene 
cumulateque approbata. Omnibus vero in comperto est, quam aspera vitae 
fatione et quam eximia morum sanctimonia perillustris huiusce Ordinis Soda- 
les in exemplum floruerint, quantaque Ecclesiae Catholicae reique ipsi civili 
tunc attulerint emolumenta. Verum, labentibus annis, temporum plane iniuria 
et voluntatum remissione, a primaeva regularis disciplinae observantia paul- 
latim deflectere et latiori vivendi formae indulgere animi coeperunt. Quo 
factum, ut quae antea praescripta et usitata essent, ea rursum in obsequium 
redigenda, et qualia in prima Ordinis aetate viguerant, religiosissime esse cus- 
todienda, ad unum fere omnes fateri cogerentur. Hinc non pauca instaurandae 
emendationis conamina et experimenta haud semel peracta, ex quibus plures 
illae Cisterciensis Ordinis Congregationes originem duxisse noscuntur, quae, 
ad vitae rationem singulis accommodatam et noviter liberam enitentes, a Sede 
parente atque altrice, atque ab obedientia Abbati Generali olim praestita pede- 
tentim discedere, suique fere iuris effici sueverunt. Dum aliud aliis placeret, 
et interioris dissimilitudine communitatis ceterae distarent, una religiosae 
disciplinae restitutio et emendatio, quae, ob arctius vivendi genus, Strictioris 
Observantiae nomine designatur, exeunte saeculo XVI., cogitatione et in- 
dustria Dionysii Largentier Clarae Vallis Abbatis, Deo aspirante, in allias 
invecta, Cistercio semper unitam Abbatique Generali fidelem sese subiectam- 
que continenter praebuit. Ipsa autem ab Alexandro VII. Decessore Nostro, 
datis Litteris die XIX. Aprilis anno MDCLXVIL., rite probata, tam celeri 
temporis et eventuum faustitate increbuit, ut perbrevi vel plurima coenobia 
numeraverit, quae inter, conspicuum procul dubio locum eumque praecipuum 
obtinuit Trappensis Abbatia, cui providentissimi Numinis consilium longe 
praestantiora constituerat. Eius enim Sodalibus id usu venit, ut, commota 
Gallicae seditionis vi e patria in exilium pulsi, disciplinae suae famam ultra 
Europae limites circumferre, permultisque sensim coenobiis in Congregationes 
postmodum coalescentibus, opportune et frugifere erectis, maximis Ecclesiae 
et hominum societatis temporibus, utrique egregio praesidio et ornamento esse 
valuerint. Quae quidem coenobia, in Galliis primum, Gregorius XVI. Decessor 
Noster in unam Congregationem, proprio Vicario Generali praeditam, sub 
praeside tamen Moderatore Generali Ordinis Cisterciensis, coegit; Pius vero 
IX., Noster item Decessor, in duas Congregationes cum suo utrasque Vicario, 
dividenda censuit. Nos autem tueri cupientes regularem disciplinam, et, quae 
Nostrae sunt partes, omni cura et officii sollicitudine incrementum et pros- 
peritatem diversarum Congregationum Trappensium Ordinis Cisterciensis 
provehere, iam inde ab anno Domini MDCCCXCII., quod magnopere ad rem 
conduceret, perlibenter mandavimus, ut Generale earumdem Congregationum 
Capitulum in hac alma Urbe ad id celebraretur, quod inter alia, de ipsarum 
coniunctione et regimine, praesertim ac praecipue, agere posset. Cum autem 
vota Nostra sat impleverit exitus, et Capitularium qui Romam dicto audientes 
convenerant, consilia et exempla, uti par erat, ad spem cesserint, omniumque 
consensu decretum fuerit, ut tres Cisterciensium Trappistarum Observantiae 
Westmallensis, Septemfontium et Mellearensis unum tantum Ordinem Cister- 
ciensium Reformatorum B. M. V. de Trappa, sub unius Superioris regimine 
constituerent, Nos datis Litteris in forma Brevis die XVII. Martii 
MDCCCXCIII., non solum hanc optatam unitatem ratam habuimus et con- 
firmavimus, sed etiam hunc ipsum Ordinem autonomum esse, sub unius 
Apostolicae Sedis dependentia, salvis iuribus Ordinariorum locorum iuxta 
Constitutiones Apostolicas et Institui, declaravimus, decernentes ut cetera 
capitulariter proposita insererentur Constitutionibus infra annum Sacrae Epi- 
scoporum et Regularium Congregationi exhibendis. Cum vero Constitutiones, 
quas memoravimus, ab eadem Sacra Congregatione ratae habitae sint, tempus 
autem adhuc usque exactum operis perfecti gravitatem confirmaverit, dilectus 
Filius Sebastianus Wyart, Abbas Generalis dicti Ordinis, Nobis demissas 
preces supplicationesque porrexit, ut ad maiorem eiusdem Ordinis stabilitatem 
firmandam atque animorum utilitatem fovendam, non solum Constitutionibus 
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ipsis Apostolicae confirmationis robur adiicere, sed et de privilegiis ag 
eumdem Ordinem spectantibus decernere ac alia desuper opportune Providere 
de benignitate Apostolica dignaremur. Nos igitur, Cisterciensium Reformato. 
rum quieti et prospero statui amplius consulere, eosque, ut ad Dei laudem et 
Christifidelium aedificationem felicioribus in dies proficere valeant incrementis 
specialibus favoribus et gratiis prosequi volentes, necnon singulas Abbatis 
Generalis, aliorumque Abbatum et Monachorum praedictorum personas 4 
quibusvis excommunicationis et interdicti, aliisque ecclesiasticis censuris sen. 
tentiis et poenis, quovis modo vel quavis de causa latis, si quas forte in- 
currerint, huius tantum rei gratia absolventes et absolutas fore censentes, aq 
huiusmodi supplicationes benevole excipiendas inclinati, Constitutiones, quas 
iam diximus, omniaque et singula quae in eis continentur, Apostolica auctori- 
tate, praesentium Litterarum vi, perpetuo approbamus et confirmamus, illisque 
perpetuae et inviolabilis Apostolicae firmitatis robur adiicimus. Praetereg 
statutam Unionem inter Cisterciensium Trappistarum Observantias West. 
mallensem, Septemfontium et Mellearensem, earumdemque in unum Ordinem 
sub unius Superioris regimine erectionem iterum approbantes et confirmantes 
volumus ac statuimus, ut eidem Ordini postea hoc nomen sit Ordo Cistercien. 
sium Reformatorum seu Strictioris Observantiae, illiusque princeps et honore 
et auctoritate Domus, Sedesque Titularis in perpetuum cuilibet Abbati Generali 
eiusdem Ordinis sit Monasterium Cistercii vetus et clarum, unde Cisterciensis 
Familia initium duxit. Abbati insuper Generali aliisque Abbatibus et Soda- 
libus Reformatis seu Strictioris Observantiae, utpote qui, non obstante, quam 
memoravimus, unione et in unum Ordinem autonomum constitutione, non 
secus ac Abbas Generalis, aliique Abbates et Sodales Observantiae Communis, 
sint et permaneant veri eiusdem Familiae Cisterciensis alumni, privilegia 
omnia, gratias, indulgentias, facultates, praerogativas et indulta, quae prae- 
dictae Cisterciensi Familiae quomodolibet concessa fuerunt, dummodo in usy 
sint et non sint revocata neque sub ullis revocationibus comprehensa ac Sacri 
Concilii Tridentini Decretis et Constitutionibus Apostolicis atque Instituti non 
adversentur, et quibus Abbas Generalis ceterique Abbates et Sodales Obser- 
vantiae Communis utuntur potiuntur et gaudent, sine ulla prorsus differentia, 
auctoritate et vi praedictis, competere statuimus et declarumus; illisque, si 
opus sit, ea omnia impertimur et extendimus, incluso etiam privilegio Abbatum 
conferendi, servatis servandis, regularibus suis subditis primam Tonsuram et 
quatuor Ordines minores tantummodo. Decernentes praesentes Litteras vali- 
das, firmas et efficaces esse et fore, suosque plenarios et integros effectus sortiri 
et obtinere, ac Ordini et Monachis praedictis in omnibus et per omnia plenis- 
sime suffragari; sicque ab omnibus censeri et iudicari debere, ac irritum et 
inane, si secus super his a quoquam, quavis auctoritate, scienter vel ignoranter 
contigerit attentari. Non obstantibus Constitutionibus et Ordinationibus 
Apostolicis, ceterisque contrariis « \ihuscumque. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrt sub anulo Piscatoris die XXX. Juli 
MDCCCII., Pontificatus Nostri Auno XXV. 

A. Carp MACCHI. 


L. KS. 
E S. CONGR. EP. ET REGULARIUM. 
I. 
DECRETUM. 
APPROBATUR INSTITUTUM INFRASCRIPTUM CUM SUIS 
CONSTITUTIONIBUS. 


Anno Domini 1885, auspice r. p. d. Marcello Spinola et Maestre, nunc 
Archiepiscopo Hispalensi, ortum duxit Institutum Sororum, quibus cogno- 
mentum vulgo: Esclavas Concepcionistas del Divino Corazon de Iesus, Quae 
quidem Sorores id sibi uti peculiarem finem sive scopum proponunt, ut primum 
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riae consulant sanctificationi, per observantiam votorum obedientiae, pau- 
tis et casitatis, certamque vivendi normam suis in constitutionibus prae- 
scriptam; tum ad eruditionem piamque educationem puellarum, praesertim 
pauperum, sedulo incumbant. Cunctae autem vitam ducunt perfecte com- 
munem sub regimine moderatricis generalis, et, exacto novitiatu, recensita 
tria vota, prius ad tempus, dein in perpetuum, ritu simplici nuncupant. Com- 
plures iam sunt Instituto domus canonice erectae tum in Archidioecesi His- 
palensi, ubi et domus princeps constituta est, tum in dioecesi Malacitana. 
Porro ubicumque commoratae sunt enunciatae Sorores, superna favente gratia, 
bonum Christi odorem iugiter effuderunt, uberemque, ad Dei gloriam atque 
animarum salutem, tulere fructuum copiam. ; ; 

Cum autem nuper Moderatrix Generalis, omnium Sororum nomine, SSmo. 
Dno. Nro. Leoni Divina Providentia Pp. XIII. humillime supplicaverit ut 

raefatum Institutum eiusque Constitutiones Apostolica auctoritate approbare 
dignaretur, Antistites Hispalensis et Malacitanus, datis ultro litteris, eiusdem 
preces summopere commendare non dubitarunt. ; ; 

Itaque Sanctitas Sua, re mature perpensa, attentisque praesertim commen- 
datitiis litteris praedictorum Antistitum, in audientia habita ab infrascripto 
Cardinali S. Congregationis Episcoporum et Regularium Praefecto, die 25 
januarii 1902, memoratum Institutum, uti Congregationem votorum simplicium, 
sub regimine moderatricis generalis, cum suis Constitutionibus, approbare et 
confirmare dignata est, prout praesentis decreti tenore approbat et confirmat, 
salva Ordinariorum iurisdictione ad formam SS. Canonum et Apostolicarum 
Constitutionum. 

Datum Romae ex Secretaria Sacrae Congregationis Episcoporum et Regu- 
larium die 1 februarii 1902. 


Fr. HHERONYMUS MARIA Card. GOTTI, Praef. 
LS. 


prop 
perta 


Av. Buprn1, Subsecr. 


II. 


DECRETUM. 


APPROBATUR INSTITUTUM FRATRUM CARMELITARUM A 
DOCTRINA (DE LA ENSENANZA) CUM SUIS 
CONSTITUTIONIBUS. 


Anno Domini 1892 in Archidioecesi Tarraconensi canonice erectum fuit In- 
stitutum—de Hermanos Carmelitas de la Ensefianza—vulgo nuncupatum, quod 
iam multos ante annos ortum duxerat, auspice religioso viro fel. rec. Fran- 
cisco Palau y Quer. Peculiaris finis sive scopus praefati Instituti Sodalibus 
propositus in eo est, ut ipsi primum quidem propriae consulant sanctificationi 
servando vota obedientiae, paupertatis et casitatis, certisque inhaerendo con- 
stitutionibus ; tum vero sedulo incumbant ad eruditionem piamque educationem 
parvulorum et, sicubi opus est, iuniorum opificum. Cuncti autem vitam 
ducunt perfecte communem, sub regimine moderatoris generalis, et exacto 
novitiatu, recensita tria vota, prius ad tempus, dein in perpetuum, ritu simplici 
emittunt. Porro, istiusmodi Sodalium propositis laboribusque dexter adfuit 
bonorum omnium largitor Deus; ita ut ipsi non mediocrem fructuum uber- 
tatem, ad eiusdem Dei gloriam atque animarum salutem iugiter tulerint. 

Quum autem nuper Moderator Generalis, optimis instructus commendatitiis 
litteris, SSmo. Domino Nostro Leoni Divina Providentia PP. XIII. humillime 
supplicaverit ut Institutum ipsum et Constitutiones, quibus regitur, Apostolica 
auctoritate approbare dignaretur, Sanctitas Sua, universa rei ratione mature 
perpensa, in audientia habita ab infrascripto Cardinali S. Congregationis 
Episcoporum et Regularium Praefecto die 17 martii 1902, praedictum Insti- 
tutum cum suis Constitutionibus, uti Congregationem votorum simplicium 
sub regimine moderatoris generalis, approbare et confirmare dignata est, prout 
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praesentis decreti tenore benigne approbat et confirmat, salva Ordin 


pombe 3 _ Ordinariory 
iurisdictione ad formam SS. Canonum et Apostolicarum Constitutionum, 


Datum Romae ex Secretaria praefatae S. Congregationis Episcoporum e 
Regularium, die 17 martii 1902. 


aa Fr. HIERONYMUS MARIA Card. GOTTI, Praef, 
: ; Au. Bupint, Subsecriys. 
DE QUERETARO. 


NONNULLA SOLVUNTUR DUBIA. 


Hodierni caeremoniarum magistri in ecclesia cathedrali de Queretaro in 
Mexicana ditione, de consensu et approbatione Rmi sui Episcopi, quae sub. 
sequuntur dubia Sacrorum Rituum Congregationi pro opportuna solutione 
humillime exposuerunt; nimirum: 

I. In ecclesia cathedrali de Queretaro, a tempore suae erectionis, qualibet 
tertia dominica mensis, Missa conventualis canitur coram SS. Sacramento 
palam exposito, quod processionaliter per ecclesiam gestatur, dictis in choro, 
post Missam, Sexta et Nona. Nunc vero quaeritur: An licite continuari possit 
mos cantandi Missam praefatam coram SS. Sacramento? 

II. Ex praescripto Caeremonialis Episcoporum, lib. I, cap. 9, n. 6, et lib, 
II, cap. 29, n. 3, in Missis Pontificalibus “ Confiteor” canendum est a Diacono, 
si facienda sit Communio generalis aut particularis aliquorum. Nonnulli vero 
Rubricistae, putant cantum “Confiteor” debere pariter habere locum in qua- 
libet Missa solemni, licet non Pontificali, et quamvis sit de Requie, si S. Com- 
munio fidelibus in ipsa distribuatur. Quum autem hoc manifeste non constet 
ex ipso Caeremoniali, sed potius locus sit dubitandi, quaeritur: I. Utrum 
“ Confiteor” cani debeat in omnibus Missis solemnibus, non Pontificalibus, et 
etiam de Requie, ante distributionem SSmae. Eucharistiae? 

III. Ex concessione Sacrae Rituum Congregationis, facta in approbatione 
calendarii dioecesani, celebratur in dioecesi de Queretaro festum B. M. V. sub 
titulo Refugium peccatorum, ritu duplici 2ae. cl.; et usque nunc divinum of- 
ficium semper persolutum est ut in festis B. M. V. per annum, praeter lectiones 
II. Noct., quae sumuntur de die 8 sept., mutato verbo “ Natali” in “ Fe- 
stivitate.” In Breviariis vero, inter quae Ratisbonense, rubrica apposita in 
praedicta festivitate tantum dicit: “omnia ut in festis B. M. V. per annum.” 
Hine quaeritur: Quae lectiones II. Noct., dicendae sint memorata die? 

IV. Die 18 iunii decurrentis anni, ad dubium: “ Quinam versiculus su- 
mendus est in officio proprio S. Jacobi Apostoli, quod in Codice Hispano in- 
venitur die 25 iulii, ad II. Vesperas; nam diversae editiones Breviarii non 
sunt inter se conformes? S. R. C. die 18 iulii rescripsit:—In casu stetur 
Proprio Hispano.” Sed cum diversae istius Codicis editiones discrepent inter 
se, nonullae enim ponunt versiculum ‘“ Annuntiaverunt” et aliae “ Nimis 
honorati ”; nunc ergo iterum quaeritur: Qualis versiculus ex duobus praedictis 
dicendus est? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, exquisito 
voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque accurate perpensis, respondendum 
censuit : 

Ad I. Affirmative, de licentia tamen Ordinarii. 

Ad II. Quoad primam partem: dicendum Confiteor alta voce vel cantando, 
iuxta consuetudinem; et quoad alteram, in Missis solemnibus sive cantatis de 
Requie, iuxta praxim Urbis, Communio distribui non solet, sed ubi ex 
rationabili causa distribuenda foret, Diaconus dicet Confiteor tantum alta voce. 

Ad III. Ut in festis B. M. V. per annum. 

Ad IV. Dicatur versiculus: Annuntiaverunt. 

Atque ita rescripsit, die 28 novembris 1902. 

_ D. Card. FERATTA, S. R. C. pro-praef. 


+ D. Panict, Archiep., Laodicen. Secret. 
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E S. CONGR. INDULGENTIARUM. 
CHAMBERIENSIS. 
DE SURDO-MUTIS QUOAD LUCRANDAS INDULGENTIAS. 


Quamvis haec S. C. Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, ut sup- 
pleretur impotentiae, qua surdo-muti detinentur recitandi preces ad lucrandas 
indulgentias iniunctas, iam providerit per Generale Decretum diei 16 februarii 
1852, in quo edixit: “Quod si agatur de privatis orationibus, proprit mutorum 
et surdorum confessart valeant easdem orationes commutare in alia pia opera 
aliquo modo manifestata, prout in Dno, expedire indicaverint ;” nihilominus 
Episcopus Chamberiensis animo revolvens surdo-mutos nunc perfectiori meth- 
odo esse instructos, ut ipsi facilius et uberiori spirituali fructo indulgentias as- 
sequi valeant, sequens dubium huic S. Congregationi dirimendum exhibuit : 

“Utrum expediat, ut surdo-mutis, quin in singulis casibus ad proprium 
confessarium recurrant, per generale decretum gratia concedatur acquirendi 
indulgentias, iniunctas preces signis, vel mente fundendo, vel tantum easdem 
legendo sine ulla pronuntiatione? ” 

Emi. Patres in generalibus Comitiis ad Vaticanum habitis die 15 iulii huius 
decurrentis anni responderunt : 

Affirmative; et supplicandum SSmo. pro gratia, firmo manente decreto 
generali diei 16 februarii_ 1852. 

In audientia vero habita ab infrascripto Card. Praefecto die 18 iulii anni 
praedicti. SSmus. sententiam Emorum. Patrum approbavit et petitam 
gratiam clementer eclargitus est. 

Datum Romae ex Secr. eiusdem S. C. die 8 iulii 1902. 

S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 
L.  S. 


Pro. R. P. D. Franc. Sacaro, Archiep. Amiden., Secr. 
Ios M. Caficus Cosetut, Subtus. 


CONGREGATIONIS FRATRUM SCHOLARUM CHRISTIANARUM; 
QUAERITUR AN CAPELLANI VEL SACERDOTES FIXI, QUI 
APUD DICTOS FRATRES MANENT, TENEANTUR IN 
FESTO S. IOANNIS BAPTISTAE DE LA SALLE 
AD RECITATIONEM OFFICII PROPRII. 


R. Fr. Robustianus, Procurator Generalis Fratrum Scholarum Christiana- 
rum a Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione insequentium dubiorum solutionem 
humillime expetivit ; nimirum: 

Ex concessione Apostolica, Congregationi Fratrum Scholarum Christiana- 
rum indultum est, ut festum Sancti Ioannis Baptistae de la Salle, eiusdem 
Congregationis Institutoris, sub ritu duplici primae classis cum Octava recola- 
tur cum Officio ac Missa propriis. Quum autem Fratres memorati Instituti 
ad recitandas horas canonicas minime teneantur, et apud se habeant vel fixos 
capellanos, qui a Rmo. Ordinario designati, sunt addicti ipsorum domibus ad 
obeunda munera ministerii ecclesiastici, vel etiam sacerdotes, qui alicui 
paroeciae, veluti coadiutores, operam navantes, aut ecclesiastico aliquo bene- 
ficio fruentes, locum tenent capellani in domibus Fratrum, et sacras functiones 
ibidem explent, et Sacramenta administrant, hinc quaeritur: 

An supradicti capellani fixi, vel Sacerdotes vices capellani gerentes, tenean- 
tur ad recitationem Officii proprii eidem Congregationi concessi in festo et 
per Octavam S. Ioannis Baptistae de la Salle? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secretarii, ex- 
quisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, reque mature perpensa, rescribendum 
censuit : 

Nec primos, nec alteros capellanos teneri in casu. 


Atque ita rescripsit. Die 23 ianuarii 1903. 
S. Card. CRETONI, Praef. 


L.-S. 
*- D. Panicr, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 
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COMMENTARIUM. 


Ut recte -intelligatur huiusce Decreti dispositio, notandum est, in Quaesito 
a R. Fr. Robustiano Procuratore Fratrum Scholarum Christianarum, nullyn 
verbum fieri de ecclesia publica apud domum eorumdem erecta, et ab ipsis 
Fratribus administrata. Igitur si_agatur de capella interna, sive etiam q 
oratorio semtpublico, capellanus fixus, vel illius locum tenens, officium 
Ioannis Baptistae de la Salle celebrare neque debet, neque potest. Non debe; 
quia nullo canonico titulo illi adstringitur, sicut beneficiatus ad_propriam 
ecclesiam ; non potest, quia in casu capellanus non aequiparatur quidem Sager. 
doti ad serviendam aliquam ecclesiam deputato, ad mentem Decreti S. R.¢ 
3431°. Ergo Officium recitare debet, iuxta calendarium dioecesis vel religionis 
suae, etiam in festo S. Ioannis B. de la Salle, cuius Missam tantum in capella 
Fratrum memorati instituti celebrare poterit. 

Quod si iidem Fratres aliquam ecclesiam habeant, vere publicam, propriis 
domibus adnexam, quae illis quomodocumque pertineant, uti habent pluribys 
in locis, tunc Sacerdos rector illius ecclesiae, ad mentem Decreti generalis 4ozs, 
Officium sub ritu duplici I classis cum octava celebrabit, non tantum ° 
Titularis illius ecclesiae (et dedicationis si est dedicata), sed et S. Ioannis B. 
de la Salle Fundatoris persolvet ; ac proinde iuxta aliud Decretum 3936° varia. 
tiones opportunas in calendario iuxta Rubricas inserere curabit. 

Quod debeat dicta festa cum Officio et Missa capellanus seu rector ecclesiae 
celebrare, probatur I° ex iure canonico. In Pontificali Romano (De Ecel, 
dedicatione) habentur haec verba ab Episcopo ad fundatorem ecclesiae di- 
cenda: Scias, frater carissime, quoniam non permittunt iura ecclesias sine 
ministris ac dote consecrari; non concipitur ergo in iure aliqua ecclesia, sine 
Sacerdote rectore. Atqui rector alicuius ecclesiae a Rubricis et pluribus 
S. R. C. Decretis celebrare debet festa inibi instituta, ergo. Probatur 2° ex 
concessione Apostolica, qua indultum fuit praedictis Fratribus Scholarum 
Christianarum, ut festum S. Ioan. B. de la Salle Fundatoris sub ritu dupl. 
primae classis cum octava recolatur. 

A quibusnam recolendum erit? Non a fratribus ipsis, quia Ordines sacros 
recipere, et horas canonicas recitare, uti proprii Instituti lex est, non possunt, 
ergo a rectoribus ecclesiarum quas iidem Fratres habere possunt. 

Ita, salvo meliori iudicio, intelligendum est hoc Decretum. 


MONITUM. 


Munere nobis, quod perhonorificum tenemus, a superiori Auctoritate deman- 
dato, in memoriam revocamus tum Revmorum Episcoporum, tum Rectorum 
Ecclesiarum (Urbis praecipue, quae docere nata est, verbo et exemplo) 
sequens Decretum, a S. R. C. datum d. 9 Maii 1893, Romana, Dubiorum, n. 
3798, ad I et 2; peculiariter vero quoad ultimam partem alterius: 

“ Dubium I.—Num Episcopus Titularis et nulla iurisdictione gaudens possit 
solemniter assistere Missae per alium decantandae, uti Episcopo Dioecesano 
Caeremoniale permittit ? 

“Dubium I].—Num Episcopo Titulari et nulla iurisdictione gaudenti ius 
competat, quemadmodum Diocesano, benedictiones solemniter peragere Can- 
delarum, Cinerum, Palmarum et Fontis, in respectivis diebus fieri solitas, nec 
non Absolutionem facere ad tumulum, quin Missam ipsemet decantet?” 

Ad I. Negative.—Ad II. Pariter, Negative. 

Item aliud Decretum S. Congregationis Caeremonialis, Rectoribus ecclesia- 
rum Urbis, d. d. 23 Maii 1902, ad VI. 

“ Absolutionis ritus, post Missam de Requie ab episcopo aut presbytero 
celebratam, non est a Patre Cardinali ordinis episcoporum aut presbyterorum” 
(Diaconis enim Cardinalibus, etsi sacerdotali charactere insignitis, non per- 
mittuntur, saltem in Urbe, functiones presbyterales) “peragendus, nisi quum 
iusta funebria persolvantur aut Summo Pontifici, aut Purpurato Patri, aut 
catholico Principi; vel etiam sicubi solemnior fiat commemoratio omnium 
fidelium defunctorum; item pro insigni aliqua communitate, vel publicum ob 
aliquem et lacrimabilem casum, modo omnia accurate serventur, quae supra 


dicta sunt, de templi conditione, de ministrorum dignitate, peritia et numero, 
deque genere cantus.” 
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des (FROM THE MOST RECENT AND APPROVED SOURCES. ) 

Sacer. 

x C FOR WHAT PERSONS MAY THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF 

capell, THE MASS BE OFFERED? | 
F 

ae Titius, a parish priest, receives from a pious Catholic lady three if 

: 7 Mass stipends, with the request that he say three Masses for the 

nis B, following three intentions: One for her brother, who died without 

Varia- baptism, although he was a man of upright life, who feared God and 

lesiae departed from evil; one for an Episcopalian friend, who died in 

Eccl, good faith and to all appearances in the grace of God; and one for 

of. the soul of her late husband, who was an “ excommunicatus vi- 

» sine tandus,” who at the moment of death gave unmistakable signs of i 

_ repentance, although on account of the suddenness of his taking off, Hi 

re there was no time to call a priest. ; 


Titius accepted the stipends and said three requiem Masses, in- i 
serting the names of the dead persons in the orations of the Mass. 
When taken to task for this by another priest, Titius replied that 
the sacrifice of the Mass may be offered up for all those for whom Hi 
the sacrifice of the cross was offered up. But Christ died for all 
men, therefore Mass may be said for all men. 

1. For whom may the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass be offered? 

2. Did Titius do right in this matter, and what is to be said about 
the reason he gave for saying Mass for everybody? 

3. Ought Titius to return the stipends? 

1. It is evident from the Council of Trent (s. XXII.) that Mass 
may be said for all the living who are baptized and living in com- i 
munion with the Church, as well as for the souls in purgatory. tf 
There is no difficulty on that point. The difficulty arises when 
there is question of saying Mass for persons excommunicated, or 
for heretics and schismatics, or for the unbaptized. May a priest | 
say Mass for any of these latter, whether living or dead? | 

| 


















. 
Ba 












Considered in itself, and apart from the legislation of the Church, 
there is no reason why Mass may not be said for any and all per- 
sons, since the sacrifice of the cross was offered for all mankind. 
But inasmuch as the Mass is an act of public worship, its celebration 


—— 
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comes under the laws and discipline of the Church. Hence in re. 
gard to saying Mass, the general rule is laid down that Mass may 
be said for any and all persons, except those for whom the Church 
by an express and incontrovertible law (for this is materia odiosa) 
forbids it to be said. 

2. The act by which a priest offers up Mass for any particular 
person may be a public act, or it may be semi-public, or it may be 
an altogether private act; that is to say, the act by which the priest 
applies the special fruit of the Mass, or its ministerial fruit, as some 
theologians call it, to some private individual may be a public, a 
semi-public, or a private act. It is a public act when the priest an- 
nounces to the faithful that Mass will be said for such or such a 
person, or when he inserts the name of the person in the orations 
of the Mass. It is a semi-public act when the priest accepts the 
stipend and promises to say Mass for the person named, although he 
says nothing to the faithful about it. The act is a private act if the 
priest’s intention in offering the Mass be known only to God. 

Now with these observations in mind, let us discuss the question 
of offering Mass for the living. 

1. The Church forbids the public offering of Mass for an excom- 
municatus vitandus (Ita omnes. Bene. XIV.). 

2. The Church allows Mass to be said for a heretic or a schis- 
matic provided the Mass be said for the express purpose of obtain- 
ing for the heretic or the schismatic the grace of conversion to the 
true faith (dec. Holy Off., April 19, 1837). 

3. The Church allows Mass to be said for an unbaptized person, 
provided the saying of it gives no scandal to the faithful, and that 
nothing special is added in the Mass, and provided there be noth- 
ing bad or false or superstitious in the intention of the person of- 
fering the stipend, if such person be unbaptized (dec. July 21, 1865). 
Thus Mass may be said for an unbaptized sick person that he be 
restored to health, or for an unbaptized person condemned to death, 
that he recover his liberty, or escape the death penalty (Holy Off., 
March 11, 1848). 

Regarding Mass for the dead the Holy See was asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Is it lawful to say Mass for those who die in open heresy, 
especially if it be known that you say Mass for them? 

2. Is it lawful to say Mass for such persons if no one knows it 
except the priest and the person offering the stipend? 
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I. Both of these questions the Holy See answered in the negative. 
In neither case is it allowed to say Mass. From which we conclude 
that the Church makes no distinction between the public and the 
semi-public saying of Mass, but forbids both alike. 

II. It is not lawful, under any circumstances, to say Mass for 
those who have died without baptism, “ pro defunctis, qui in sua 
infidelitate ab hac vita decedunt ” (dec. Sept. 12, 1645). 

III. It is not lawful to offer prayer in the name of the Church 
for an excommunicated person, if such person died while under the 
ban of excommunication, unless first absolved, no matter how contrite 
the person may have been at the hour of death, and even though be- 
fore God he may have been absolved from the excommunication 
(c. 28 de sent. excomm.). The absolution from the excommunica- 
tion must be first pronounced over their corpse, before Mass may 
be said for their soul. 

IV. Titius did wrong in accepting the stipends, and saying 
Mass for the intention of the giver, and above all he did wrong in 
mentioning the names of the dead persons in the orations of the 
Mass. 

V. Titius is not bound to return the stipends he received for the 
Masses, because he did not sin against commutative justice. He 
did all that he promised to do, when he took the stipends. He 
sinned against the laws of the Church, by saying the Masses, but 
he did not sin against the virtue of commutative justice. 


THE WORDS OF CONSECRATION. 


Titius, a priest, somewhat scrupulous by nature, repeats the words 
of consecration very often in the Mass. Once he repeated the words 
of consecration over the chalice, because he had said “ Hoc est enim 
calix sanguinis mei ” instead of “ Hic est.” Another time he omitted 
the words “mysterium fidei,” and therefore repeated the whole 
form. Another time he repeated the form of consecration over the 
chalice because in his haste to get through the Mass he said “ san- 
guis” for “ sanguinis.” And again another time he paused in the 
middle of the form of consecration for the chalice until he made 
an act of contrition, because he feared that he might be in mortal 
sin. Titius’ confessor is at a loss as to what judgment he shall pass 
on Titius. 
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Titius did wrong in all four instances, where he repeated the 
words of consecration, and he merits reproof. 

1. In the first instance Titius should not have repeated the words 
of consecration over the chalice in order to correct 2 grammatical 
mistake. “ Hoc est” has identically the same meaning as the rubri- 
cal form “ Hic est.” It is less correct Latinity, but it is synony- 
mous with “ Hic est.” “ Hoc est enim calix” is not a substantial 
change of the form of consecration, and does not invalidate the 
form. 

2. The omission of the words “mysterium fidei” does not in- 
validate the form. If all the words beginning with “ novi et aeterni” 
and continuing to the end “ peccatorum” were omitted, the form 
would have to be repeated, because, owing to the opinion of weighty 
theologians, the form would probably be invalid. But the same can 
not be said of the omission of one or two words, and some theo- 
logians think that the repetition of the words of consecration would 
be illicit, when only one or two words, like ‘“ mysterium fidei” 
have been omitted (cf. Lemk., II. 129; Genicot, II. 110). 

3. Pronouncing “sanguis ” for “sanguinis” does not give any 
new sense to the words of consecration. It is evident that it is only 
a slip of the tongue, a slight accidental error of pronunciation, and 
that Titius intended just what the correct grammatical form says. 

4. Titius did wrong by repeating the whole form because he had 
interrupted it momentarily in order to make an act of contrition. 
Slight interruptions which scrupulous priests make in pronouncing 
the words of consecration do not constitute a moral interruption. 

We would add that in Titius’ case it is very probable that the 
consecration of the chalice was already accomplished when he inter- 


rupted the form to make an act of contrition (cf. Genicot n. 176, 
II.). 

















